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Crossing the Sliver at Bagdad 



Bagdad, the capital of Irak, is glad to know that Britain’s differences with the Turk 
are to be settled by the League of Nations instead of by the sword. With the aid of the 
British this famous city of the romantic past is regaining something of its ancient prosperity. 
Here we see a party of passengers crossing the River Tigris at Bagdad in a queer circular 
ferry boat called a gufa, a type of boat used there since the time of Herodotus 


THE TRAGIC SECRET 
OF HERALD ISLAND 

FOUR COMRADES LOST 
FOR TEN YEARS 

The Great White North Gives 
Up Its Noble Dead 

THE KARLUK AND THE 
BLIZZARD 

The ten-year-old mystery of the lost 
Arctic ship Karluk has been solved at last. 

The ship lias long been one with the 
Arctic ooze of the sea that crushed and 
swallowed her, and her men have been 
lost and dead for these ten years. • - / 
These are they who paid with their 
•lives for the mishap to the Canadian 
expedition of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, in 
the five years from 1913 to 1918: 

Alistair Forbes Mackay,. of Edinburgh 
University, ship’s surgeon ; 

James Murray, biologist, of Glasgow; 

* Henri Bcuchat, anthropologist, of Viroflay, 
near Paris; - • • 

Stanley Morris, a Canadian sailor. * - 

The Stefansson expedition was sent 
forth in 1913 by the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment to explore the million' miles of the 
Antarctic Ocean between Alaska and the 
Pole, and to take possession of any lands 
not already discovered. 

Carried Away with the Ice 

, It is the crew of a little American 
ship, the Herman, despatched by the 
United States,- which now tells the 
pitiful sequel. Her mission was to 
claim Herald Island, a desolate spot 38 
miles east of Wrangel Island. The 
Stars and Stripes were to be run up 
and the island was to be taken over 
for the United States. But the Her¬ 
man’s' captain found Death reigning 
there, with the men of the Karluk 
wrapped in his shroud. 

Eleven years ago, while Stefansson 
was on land with a party of his men, the 
Karluk was caught by a bliZzard, and 
was carried away with the ice that had 
formed about her. Stefansson and his 
party, living like Eskimos, made their 
way to civilisation, but the poor Karluk 
drifted for months, and then, smashed 
by the ice, sank near Herald Island. 

A Terrible Winter 

Her captain was then Robert Baptlett, 
the heroic . Newfoundlander who went 
almost to the Pole with Peary. He gbt 
abundant stores on to the ice before the 
Karluk disappeared, and camped where 
he was, in the midst of the most appall¬ 
ing winter conditions. 

The survivors divided into three ex¬ 
peditions. Bartlett and his party, after 
frightful experiences, reached Cape 
North, with the loss of two men. From 
there they sent help for the first party, 
which had made for Wrangel Island. 

It was the third party that was 
doomed. They were seen, after the 
break-up of the main camp, reconnoitr¬ 
ing for a march of their own planning. 
At that time Beuchat was suffering from 


frost-bitten hands and feet, and Morris 
from blood-poisoning. ’. 

It was then February, 1914, and from 
that time nothing was heard of them 
till Captain Lane, of the Herman, found 
their skeletons on Herald Island. 

With abundant food they made their 
way over the ice to the land, and 
apparently they were frozen to death as 
they crouched in their tent. They lay to¬ 
gether, like Scott and his three comrades. 
But, whereas the South Pole men were 
found as they died, their bodies, un¬ 
marred by’ time, here were only the, 
bones of four brave fellows. 

Captain Lane saw Polar bears in 
plenty about the camp, but he does not 
think these had devoured the bodies. 
Yet some such agency must have been 
active, and, remembering the fate of 
Bering’s men . among the teeming 
Arctic foxes, one is led to suspect these 
small jackals of the White North. 

We shall never know the full story 
of what happened, for the four men, 
wearied by their struggles, left not a 
scrap of record, no diaries, no charts, 
no letters, no message. 

We must guess the tragedy and mourn 


its terrible completeness. Murray and 
Mackay were old comrades of Shackle- 
ton, and had seen terrible and wonder¬ 
ful things in the Far South. 

It. was Alistair Mackay who, with 
Professor David and Sir Douglas Maw- 
son, made the terrible march which 
culminated in the discovery of the South 
Magnetic Pole, a superb triumph of 
courage, skill, and tenacity, with death 
hounding them- to the very last hour 
of their return to their base. It is to 
the merry and scholarly pen of James 
Murray that we owe one of the most de¬ 
lightful descriptions of penguin life 
ever written. And both these men, 
with their unknown comrade, Stephen 
Morris, are dead on that cold and 
distant island. Their lives were far too 
precious a price to pay for the little 
the expedition may be said to have 
added to knowledge. 

They were of the immortal company 
of Willoughby, Barents, Franklin, Scott, 
and Shackleton, and, though they fell 
by the way in melancholy isolation, 
their names will live as long as a human 
heart beats with pride and a human 
eye glistens with tears. 


A ZEPPELIN KEEPS 
ITS WORD * 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
AT A MILE A MINUTE 

New York Leaves Its Breakfast 
to Welcome a German Visitor' 

PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 

When.the Zeppelin Z R 3 sailed over 
New York on that third Wednesday in 
October this monarch of the winds was 
greeted like royalty. 

Aeroplanes swam by the ship as 
escort; all the factory sirens shrieked 
a welcome ; the ships in the bay blew 
their whistles, and we can almost be¬ 
lieve that the Statue of Liberty lighted 
her torch. If that did not really liappen 
the people in the New York street^ 
made up for it, for they left their break¬ 
fasts to cheer, and early risers crowded 
up from the subways and the street cars 
to cheer on their way to their work. 

The Zeppelin bowed its acknowledg¬ 
ments, dipping low to do so, and coming 
down below the topmost storey of the 
Woolworth Building, to show that it 
could stoop to conquer. 

A Great Sight 

A great sight and a great achieve¬ 
ment ! Not so epoch-mar king, perhaps, 
as when the British airship R 34 bridged 
the Atlantic in 1919, or as when Alcock 
flew across in his aeroplane ; but a great 
thing nevertheless, because it seems to 
take a firmer step towards establishing 
a regular air-scrvice across the ocean. 
The builders of the Z R 3 calculated all 
that the airship could do and ought to 
do. They said that it ought to cross in 
about 80 hours. It crossed from its 
hangar at Friedrichshafen in Germany to 
its anchorage at Lakehurst in New 
Jersey in 81 hours, and it was circling 
New York two hours before that. It 
encountered no storms, but had to run 
through fog, and as things turned out it 
made its journey at 61 miles an hour 
with the speed and regularity of an 
express train. 

RADIUM RAYS GIVEN OFF 
BY ALL LIVING THINGS ? 

Professor Albert Noden lias been 
telling the French Academy of Sciences 
that all living things are radio-active ; 
that insects and the leaves of plants 
give off rays which can be photographed 
on a sensitive plate. 

By photographing the radiations from 
insects and plants he lias calculated 
that certain insects have a greater 
degree of radio-activity than the stan¬ 
dard oxide of uranium, which is commonly 
used for making comparisons of weak 
radio-active materials. 

Dead organisms or vegetable matter 
do not give off any rays that can be 
registered on a photographic plate, so 
that we may conclude that radio-activity 
is to be regarded as an actual acccni 
paniment of life itself. 
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MIDNIGHT LISTENERS 
TO TEA-TIME SPEECH 

REMARKABLE BANQUET 

Seven Thousand Miles from 
One Table to Another 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE HEARD 
IN LONDON 

In order to celebrate the founding 
55 years ago of the great firm of Heinz, 
it was decided to hold a banquet of a 
very remarkable sort. Over ten thousand 
people were invited, and there is not 
a dining-hall in the world which could 
seat, all these people at once. So instead 
of one banquet, there were 62, five in 
England and Scotland, and 57 in the 
United States. They all started at exactly 
the same time, with exactly the same 
things to eat, and—this is the wonderful 
part of it—they all listened to exactly 
the same speeches ! 

A Wonderful Achievement 

When we consider that one of . the 
banquets was held in San Francisco, 
which is on the sea-coast right on the 
other side of the American continent, 
and that another was in Hull, on the 
east coast of England, and that there 
were 7500 miles between the tables at 
these places, we have an idea Avhat an 
extraordinary achievement this was. 

In the first place, while the people 
in San Francisco sat down at 3.30 in the 
afternoon to a sort of tea, those in 
Britain had to sit down to a very late 
supper just before midnight. Actually 
the two sets of diners were sitting down 
at the same moment, but clock time and 
daylight time, as our C.N. map shows, 
are different things. 

Three hundred guests sat down in 
London at the strange hour of half-past 
eleven at night, and when they had 
finished eating, and the speeches began— 
it was then two in the morning !—what 
happened ? President Coolidge began to 
talk to them from the White House at 
Washington ! The wireless people in 
America had managed to make him 
speak to England, and not only to Eng¬ 
land but to every one of the 62 banquets 
over that 7500-mile stretch of the world. 

The Magic of Wireless 

But that was not all. The London 
diners had sent a message of greeting 
across the Atlantic cables to Pittsburg, 
the great industrial city in the middle of 
the United 'States, where the biggest 
of the 62 banquets was being held. By 
means of wireless they actually heard the 
chairman at the dinner in Pittsburg 
read out their own cable after he had 
received it. Then they heard the people 
in America sing God Save the King. 

All this is a thing to stir the imagina¬ 
tion a little, is it not ? 

It is the sort of magic that wireless 
will be doing every day in a few years 
more. In the meantime, it does great 
credit to this famous firm of Heinz to 
have succeeded in such an enterprise. 

DEATH CALLS TWICE 
A Man’s Terrible Choice 

A sad story has been told at Middles¬ 
brough—a story of how death twice 
lay in wait for a man, and the second 
time caught him. 

His name was Arthur Milligan, and he 
was employed in a steel works. 

Each time Milligan was working in an 
overhead crane- which caught fire and 
trapped him. He had either to leap 
somewhere or to stay where he was 
and be devoured by the flames. The un¬ 
fortunate man had only two places to 
jump to, either on to a mass of red-hot 
metal, or into a bed of molten metal. 

The first time Milligan jumped head¬ 
long into the molten metal. He was 
. terribly burned, but by a miracle lie 
escaped with his life. Five weeks 
passed before he recovered sufficiently 
from his burns to go back to work. 

Again the crane caught fire, and Milli¬ 
gan was. trapped. This time he jumped 
on to the red-hot ingot and was killed. 


SPAIN’S TROUBLES 

DICTATOR’S PROMISES 
GONE WRONG 

Who will Follow Him and Give 
the Nation Peace ? 

THE TRAIL OF MOROCCO 

There can be little doubt that un- 
happy Spain is once more approaching 
an acute political crisis. 

When power was seized by General 
Primo de Rivera, Marquis de Estella, he 
promised his countrymen two things, 
an end to the war in Morocco- and a 
reformed system of Parliamentary 
government in which new'men should 
replace corrupt politicians of.the past. : 

As C.N. readers know, thie fulfilment 
of the promise about Morocco is as far 
away as ever. Abd-el-Krim and his 
Riff tribesmen keep up the fight and 
each Spanish retirement is followed by 
fresh attacks. 

Problem of a War 

The average Spaniard cares much less 
than we do how he is governed, and 
would be willing enough to let the 
Marquis go on trying to find new men 
as long as he liked. What he does care 
about is the loss of young lives and 
heavy taxation which, the Moroccan 
war involves. He was almost desperate 
about it when the Marquis stepped in to 
stop it, and as the Marquis has failed 
he and his Directory of nine Generals are 
likely to be stopped themselves. 

But who will succeed them ? The 
Marquis has been trying to form a 
Patriotic Union Party to restart Parlia¬ 
mentary government, but the P.U.P. 
is still in the puppy stage. The latest 
story is that he desires to make friends 
with the Socialists. 

Looking for a Man 

It appears there is a fear that the 
King himself may fall with the Directory 
unless someone takes over the Govern¬ 
ment strong enough to keep the King 
on his' throne. As the Marquis de 
Cavalcanti represents one of the oldest 
houses in Spain some hope that he may 
be the man for the job. 

But then there is yet another in¬ 
fluential ' body of opinion which is 
strongly in favour of a Republic. 

But as no one in Spain may say or 
write what he thinks unless he agrees 
with the Marquis de Estella, it is 
impossible to know which of all these 
people, is right about the trend of 
Spanish opinion. The only thing we 
can be sure of is that more trouble is 
coming, unless Abd-el-Krim will make 
peace in Morocco. 

CHEMISTS’ DISCOVERY 
Half a Million Times as Strong 
as Carbolic Acid 

An important discovery has been made 
by three English chemists in the world 
;of antiseptics. They have been experi¬ 
menting with some very complicated 
compounds of _ the element tellurium, 
and have found one of these to be a 
■ powerful germ-destroyer, even when 
only used in the proportion of one part 
< in twenty millions. 

Carbolic acid is usually used about 
one part in forty, so that the new anti- 
; septic might be described as being lialf- 
a million times as strong. The tellurium 
salt has proved very successful in treat- 
; ing diseases of the eye. 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

The General Election is oyer, and the 
new Parliament, interesting for its many 
new Members, but chiefly for the possi¬ 
bility of a re-arrangement of parties in 
; the House of' Commons, will meet on 
November 18. 


EUROPE’S UNKNOWN 
YOUNG MAN 

EXTRAORDINARY ‘ 
POSITION AT 32 

Arbiter of the Finance of the 
Great Nations 

REMARKABLE POST CREATED 
BY THE WAR 

Has any man ever before -reached a 
position of world importance at 32, not 
by heredity, not by influence, but by 
sheer capacity and hard work ? 

That is what a young American, Mr. 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, has done. And 
what a position ! He is to be Agent- 
General for Reparations at Berlin. 
While others, under the Dawes plan, 
collect the reparation money, the Agent- 
General has to find the way and the 
hour to get the money across to the 
creditor nations without upsetting the 
financial balance of Europe, and espe¬ 
cially of Germany, as reparation pay¬ 
ments have done in the past. 

A Difficult Task 

It is not only one of the biggest 
financial tasks. the world has ever 
known, but the most difficult of all. 
He must be a wonderful man who gets 
such a post with general approval at 32. 

And Mr. Gilbert actually is a wonder¬ 
ful man. He graduated from the Har¬ 
vard Law School with honours only 
nine years ago, and went into a lawyer’s 
office. The results of an operation for 
appendicitis kept him out of the army, 
and so, six years ago, he took a post as 
legal adviser on the War Loan Staff of 
the United States Treasury. In two 
years he became Assistant Secretary, 
and in another year he was permanent 
head of the Treasury as Under-Secretary. 

He was in at the agreement with 
Britain for the funding of her debt to 
America, and then, only two years ago, 
when he was 30, he retired from his 
great post' to resume private practice 
as a lawyer: Two years of private 
practice and he is back in the public 
service, in the biggest financial post the 
world has to offer, the arbiter of the 
German business world, the arbiter of 
European finance, and therefore of the 
finance of the world. 

Burning the Midnight Oil 

Scarcely anyone knew him while lie 
was at the Treasury outside official 
circles, for he worked day and night. 
There is a record there that in one 
month he remained at Ills office till after 
midnight on 15 separate occasions. 

Opposite his window was a statue of 
Alexander Hamilton, one of the framers 
of the American Constitution, one of 
the world’s outstanding . figures as an 
authority on the science of government. 
Hamilton resigned the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury at 38. Gilbert left 
the Under-Secretarysliip at 30. When 
Hamilton retired the American public 
debt was 80 million dollars; when 
Gilbert retired it was 25 thousand 
million dollars I 

THE HERRING HARVEST 
North Sea Teeming with Fish 
29 MILLIONS IN TWO DAYS 

Wonderful is this year’s haul of 
herrings on the East Coast; the North 
Sea is teeming with them. 

At Yarmouth, .by the middle of 
October, 145 million herrings had been 
landed, more than 50 boats having an 
average catch on one day of 150,000. 
Nets were lost through the weight of 
fish carrying them to the bottom. 

At Lowestoft the catch between the 
beginning of September and the middle 
of October was double that of last year, 
29 millions being landed in two days. 
Some of the boats secured catches valued 
at £300 in one night. ‘ 

Vast quantities have been exported to 
the Continent. I 


STRICKEN SHIP 

All the Crew in Bed 

TRAGIC LOT OF A BRITISH 
VESSEL 

It is not easy for people sitting peace¬ 
fully at home to realise, the terrible 
situations that happen sometimes at sea. 
Lately we have been reminded of what 
ship life may be by the news sent in 
from the Captain of the Boonah. 

The Boonah is a 6ooo-ton British 
| steamer of the Commonwealth Line. 

1 She was steaming ahead on one of the 
| great trade routes that lie off the 
African coast when her look-out re¬ 
ported a vessel on the horizon whose 
conduct seemed strange. The Boonah 
altered her course and drew nearer. 

The ship was much smaller than the 
liner whose crew were watching her 
with the most intense curiosity. She 
answered no signals. Her engines were 
stopped. She appeared to be drifting. 
No men could be seen on her decks. 

The liner overhauled her between 
Cape Verde Islands and the West 
African coast. It was found that she 
was a British boat, East Country built, 
and her name was the Barlby. 

The captain of the Boonah sent a 
boat to board her. Then he learned 
that this strange craft which made no 
reply when she was hailed was nothing 
but a floating sick chamber. Her entire 
crew of 22 men, from captain to cabin 
boy, were down with malaria. She was 
bound from Dakar in Senegal, West 
Africa,- to Bordeaux. 

The master of the liner manned the 
Barlby -with men taken from his own 
crew and sent the ship back to Dakar. 
Mercifully for her safety and for the 
lives of her crew, the Barlby was picked 
up before she had time to drift out on to 
the high seas, a plaything for the storm. 


SEAPLANE FOR LIFE 
SAVING 

A Flying Idea in New Guinea 

HOW SICK PLANTERS WILL GO 
TO HOSPITAL 

Every day brings us fresh proof of 
the benefits that are coming to mankind 
with the progress of aviation. 

In the important copra plantations 
of New Guinea, where Australia is 
building up an empire of her own from 
captured German colonies, it has always 
been difficult to know how to transport 
white men to the hospital centres when 
they fall sick. 

Many plantations where a white staff 
is employed in a very trying climate, are 
200 miles from the nearest doctor, and 
hitherto it has taken 17 days to. tarry 
invalids across country through the bush 
to the nearest place where they could 
receive medical attention. 

All this is to be altered by a seaplane 
service of aerial ambulances, which will 
do the old 17-day journey in two hours. 
The Fairey Company is building power¬ 
ful machines specially fitted for this 
work of mercy, and they will be in 
regular operation before long, speeding to 
save life and make the career of the 
planter a safer and better one than it 
has ever been before. 


A LANDMARK OF 
SACRIFICE 

The Lofty Pillar at Southsea 

Ships in. the Channel, far out at sea, 
can now discern as they approach 
Portsmouth Harbour the third and last 
of the memorials erected to commemorate 
British sailors who fell in the war and 
have no other grave than the ocean. 

Chatham and Plymouth already had 
their obelisks; and now this one, 
towering 100 feet high, stands on 
Southsea Common, to keep alive the 
fame and glory of nearty ten thousand 
officers and men who died at their duty 
far and wide over the world. 
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THE CALCULATING 
MAN 

A SHEPHERD BOY AND 
HIS AMAZING GIFT 

How Ampere Counted Before 
He Knew Figures Existed 

HUMAN READY*.RECKONERS 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Jacques Inaudi has been in Paris again; 
for Paris wished to try the calculating 
prodigy with experiments in which he 
had never hitherto been tested ; nothing 
less than a contest with a calculating 
machine. His success was very great, 
and we were naturally anxious to know 
what sort of training he had. 

"No training at all," he. said; 
"figures come to my mind as a matter 
of course. I make no effort." 

Wonderful Memories 

And we learned that Inaudi was a 
shepherd. boy driven from his village 
by an organ grinder who wished to make 
money out of him at fairs. 

Yet this lack of schooling no longer 
surprises us in his case when we realise 
that most of the famous calculators have 
been remarkable as young children. One 
boy of eight, for instance, worked out on 
the spot the product of several numbers 
of four or five figures; another of nine 
would make a game of extracting square 
or cube roots of numbers of ten or 
twelve figures. 

There was among the founders of the 
Koyal Society of London in the seven¬ 
teenth century a man whose memorable 
calculating feats led to a brilliant career. 
He became a professor at Oxford before 
he was thirty. The story is well known 
of that sleepless night during which he 
happened to extract the square root of a 
number of fifty figures, a square root each 
figure of which he amused himself by 
dictating from memory to his secretary 
on the following day. 

Reciting a Whole Book 

There is another famous man in this 
connection. He is the Swiss, Leonard 
Euler, who remembered by heart any¬ 
thing he had once gone through. He 
would, for instance, repeat the whole 
Aeneid of Virgil without the book. He 
showed the same ability in science. 

We are told that Ampere, the great 
French mathematician, worked out 
long calculations with the help of tiny 
pebbles or beans before he knew that 
such things as figures existed. The love 
of calculation had taken such hold of 
the child that, having been deprived 
of his beads when confined to bed with 
fever, he made up for their loss with pieces 
of a biscuit that had been allowed him 
after three days of low diet. 

A Surprise for the M.P.s 

There was also George Bidder, the son of 
a poor Devonshire family. Though he 
had no general culture, his extraordinary 
quickness of calculation helped him so 
much that he became a partner of 
Stephenson in the building of the Bir¬ 
mingham railway. Elected a Member 
of Parliament later, he used to amaze 
his fellow-members by the intuitive 
facility with which he detected the least 
and most unexpected mistakes in the 
national Budget. 

Another man, George * Noakes, grew 
perhaps more famous, and it is reported 
that from his fifth year, he was able to 
gi ve an instant answer to such questions 
as: How much are 32,000 times seven- 
pence halfpenny ? What is the product 
of £9 19s. njd. multiplied by itself? 

How all this is to be explained we do 
not know. We can only think of that 
amazing American boy Zorah Colburn, 
whose favourite game was multiplica¬ 
tion, and who used to multiply in¬ 
definitely any number by itself and to 
enjoy declaring the total quicker than 
his questioner could write it down. 


HARNESSING THE SUN’S HEAT 



The arrangement of mirrors and lenses, with the Inventor on the right 



MOTHER ENGLAND, 
PLEASE HELP US 

A Cry from Leeward 
Islands 

WHAT A GREAT HURRICANE DID 

'Tlie Lord Mayor of London, the 
friend of so many people who are in 
trouble, has opened a fund for those who 
suffered in a great hurricane in tlie 
Leeward Islands some weeks ago. 

There has not been such an appalling 
storm in the West Indian Seas for 25 
years. In Antigua, St. Kitts, and 
Montserrat, which are British posses¬ 
sions, a terrible amount of damage has 
been done. 

Antigua received the fury of the hurri¬ 
cane at midnight. For many hours the 
lightning and the thunder never stopped, 
but the crashes could not be heard in 
the terrible roar of the hundred-miles- 
an-liour wind. Several villages were 
destroyed ; three men, trying to save 
their boats just inland, were drowned ; 
nearly* all the fishermen's craft were 
demolished. We can imagine the dis¬ 
tress wrought by that terrible hurricane 
in a fishing community. 

At St. Kitts and Montserrat the 
damage was still greater. Five sailing 
vessels, four lighters, and several lives 
were lost. Twenty thousand pounds will 
not cover the damage done to roads, 
telephones, and water supplies. 

Church Blown Over 

Four people were killed and 300 
houses destroyed at Nevis. Twenty- 
nine people died in the hurricane at 
Montserrat, and there are still more 
injured or reported missing. A church 
with stone walls nearly a foot and a half 
thick was blown down like a house of 
cards. A great many buildings in 
various parts of the Leeward Islands 
have suffered the same fate. 

Altogether, about 300 people paid 
with their lives or their limbs for that 
hurricane, and the islands are two 
hundred thousand pounds poorer. The 
distress is very great—about 6000 
people homeless and their means of 
employment gone. If all the readers 
of the C.N. sent sixpence to the Lord 
Mp,yor a great many boys and girls in 
the Leeward Islands might have some¬ 
thing for their dinner and a roof over 
their heads. 


A funnel containing 1575 mirrors to catch the Sun’s rays 


Mr. Marcel Moreau, a young San Franciscan, has invented an apparatus for harnessing the 
Sun’s heat by means of lenses and mirrors. With its aid he obtains a temperature of 15,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. The upper picture shows one form of the apparatus, and the second 
and third pictures show a still more powerful form 


SEEN AT THE ZOO 
A Water Turtle in Distress 

An interested reader sends this description of 
a threatened tragedy in the Zoo Aquarium. 

The quaint little water turtles were 
periodically^ flapping their way to the 
surface of the tank in their efforts to 
breathe, but one unfortunate mite had 
his lower flipper caught in the grip of a 
mussel, and so could net rise. In vain he 
put forth all his energies and went on 
flapping frantically 7 . 

His comrades gathered round sym¬ 
pathetically and tried to raise him from 
below, but their efforts were useless. 
They even tried to get underneath the 
mussel, but met with no success. The 
victim, utterly exliaustcd/leaned faintly 
in a corner for support and rest, till 
he could rally his forces for another 
desperate effort. 

But that, and all the struggles of his 
distressed friends, proved unavailing, 
and a tragedy^ seemed imminent when 
a hand from above reached down into 
the water, lifted up the mussel and 
the water turtle, detached the offending 
mollusc and dropped it back to the 
bottom of the tank, leaving the spent 
turtle on the surface of the water, 
seeming to say " Thank you” with 
each feeble flutter of his fins as the 
breath of life slowly returned to him. 
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WHO WILL BE FIRST 
MAN IN AMERICA? 

NEXT WEEK’S ELECTION 

Three Striking Americans 
Looking to White House 

WHAT THEY STAND FOR 

By Our America Correspondent 

Three political champions are stand¬ 
ing before the American public as 
candidates for the Presidency. The' 
election is on November 4. Let us look' 
at the three men from whom the 
President is being chosen. 

"Mr, Calvin Coolidge has been President 
since August last year. HeWas not, 
elected to this great office, but, being 
Vice-President, went to the White 
House when President Harding died. 
He belongs to the Republican party, 
which was the party of Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. He is a New Englander; 
born on a farm in Vermont, he was a 
lawyer in a small town when he became 
Governor of Massachusetts and then 
Vice-President of the Republic. 

A Quiet Man -; 

Mr, Coolidge looks what he is—a; 
cautious and conservative lawyer and 
statesman; shrewd, serious, and very 
quiet. ' He never allows anything to 
upset him. He does not make many 
speeches, and in private life he is the 
very opposite of talkative. 

He never tries to gain applause by 
doing showy things. He could not do 
.them, however hard he tried, and, 
knowing this, he is wise enough to keep 
still and let his supporters make the 
noise. He is the business man's Presi¬ 
dent, and the Republicans believe they 
can win with him because the American 
public is for Safety First. 

Mr. John W. Davis is the candidate 
of the Democrats, the party that was so 
brilliantly led by President Wilson. 
In England Mr. Davis is knowm, for he 
was ambassador in London just after 
the war., He, too, is a lawyer, and a very 
able one, and, like George Washington 
and Woodrow Wilson, he is a Virginian, 

A Famous Orator 

In appearance and manner he makes 
a striking contrast to Mr. Coolidge. He 
is a little younger than the President, 
though his hair is silver. He delights in 
making speeches, and has a fine gift of 
oratory. - During the past two months 
he has been speaking nearly every day 
and travelling continually. 

English people say they cannot tell 
the difference between Republicans and 
Democrats, but there is one important 
difference between their candidates. 
Mr. Coolidge is in favour of a Conference 
on Disarmament, but he never says 
anything to imply that the United 
States may join the present League of 
Nations. Air. Davis is for the Wilson 
policy. He has stated frankly his belief 
that America would best serve the world 
* by joining the League.. - 

A Great Traveller 

The third candidate is Senator La 
Follette, and his entry into the fight is 
a very important event. For 45 years 
lie has.been an active member of the 
Republican party. He is now an Inde¬ 
pendent Progressive. Air. La Follette 
has many enemies, but all over America 
he is recognised as a very remarkable 
man. He belongs to the State of Wis- 
. consin, which is in the great Western 
farming region. He believes that the 
two older parties are out of date. 

He offers a Progressive programme, 
which, he believes, should appeal to the 
'workpeople of the cities as well as to 
the farmers of the Great West. He is a 
radical reformer, and although nearly 70 
he travels and makes speeches with 
marvellous energy. He is a small, sturdy, 
fiery man, who is loved and admired by 
very man}*- people, but feared and dis¬ 
trusted by those who believe in the. old 
American ways'. Portra Us in next column 


EVERYONE SECURE 

WHY NOT? 

The Great Schemes that Have 
Helped the Nation in Distress 

LINKING THEM UP 

It is a fine, thought that, while human 
affairs continue to grow in complexity, 
the minds of our best men and women 
are continually seeking to give all our 
people security and comfort. 

The community, which, • after the 
Romans, we sometimes call the State, 
realises increasingly the value of our lives 
and seeks to help and preserve them. 

In recent years Parliament has done 
many things to safeguard people from 
distress, and it is through its care that 
the effects of the World War have not 
brought more people to min. 

Because of Old Age Pensions, because 
of the. National Health Insurance Act, 
because of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, because of the careful scheme of 



President Coolidge, Mr. J. W. Davis. an« 
Senator La Follette. See previous column 


pensions for injured soldiers and for the 
dependents of soldiers killed, and because 
we have done much for poor children, 
distress has been so greatly mitigated 
that London and the other great towns 
do not show the scenes of misery which 
used to be witnessed in the old days 
when trade was bad. 

Other good things remain to do. The 
C-.N. has advocated the excellent pro¬ 
posal to grant pensions to poor widows 
left with young children. It is very 
serious for a poor woman when her 
husband dies, and she has to try to earn 
a living for herself and .her little ones 
while taking care of the home. . 

Old Age Pensions are being again 
extended, so that old people of seventy 
years of age will get their ten shillings 
a week if their means do not exceed £39 
a year, while smaller pensions will be 
paid to those who have more than that 
sum. This reform will brighten the 
declining years of thousands. 

Building Up a Fund 

Thoughtful people are asking whether 
these schemes cannot be linked up. 
Mr. T. T. Broad, who sat in the House 
of Commons in the 1918 Parliament, lias 
prepared a comprehensive scheme, and 
the soundness of his proposals has 
received wide and valuable support. 

Nearly all people who work for their 
living, for wages or small salaries, .now 
contribute week by week to the Health 
Insurance Fund, and employers have 
also to contribute for each person em¬ 
ployed. The State also adds a contribu¬ 
tion, and so a fund is built up out of 
which benefits are paid when workers 
fall sick. The same idea is applied to 
the trades which suffer unemployment to 
build up Unemployment Benefit. 

By. making the contributions a little 
larger all round, it would be possible to 
form a great fund which would be 
sufficient to support people in sickness, 
to pay the doctor, to provide for 
unemployment, to furnish maintenance 
to any poor widow with young children, 
and to grant Old Age Pensions at sixty. 
In this way, it is urged, poverty would 
be fought at all points. The average 
worker would .come to possess-such a 
degree of security that tlie worst evils of 
industrial life would be met. 

It is a splendid idea, and the C.N. 
joins with those who think there should 
be a public inquiry into it. 


THE WAY THAT IS 
BETTER THAN WAR 

BRITAIN LEADS AGAIN 
IN ARBITRATION 

The Trouble With Turkey and 
What it is About 

THE STATUS QUO 

Britain still holds her place of honour 
as the pioneer of international arbitra¬ 
tion. A fresh triumph for the principle 
has been achieved in our dispute with 
Turkey over the Mesopotamia boundary. 

It was agreed during the sitting of the 
League Assembly at Geneva that the 
boundary should be settled by a com¬ 
mission of three “ competent impartial 
persons/* and that the military forces 
of both sides should meanwhile “re¬ 
spect the status quo/* 

A similar agreement was made about 
the status quo at the Treaty of Lausanne 
last year, but the Turks moved forward 
last August and September. Lord 
Parmoor, our representative at Geneva, 
understood that it was the Lausanne 
status quo the Turks now promised to 
observe,-and that they would therefore 
withdraw their forces from the posi¬ 
tions they had since taken up. But the 
Turks said it was the Geneva status quo 
they had in mind, the position of troops 
when arbitration was agreed on on 
September 30. 

The Movement of Troops 

This was for us a very irritating 
contention But we have agreed to 
arbitrate that point, too, and we have 
the Turkish promise to maintain one 
more status quo—the position of the 
troops today. 

In the north-east corner of the terri¬ 
tory we claim, beyond the old Turkish 
vilayet of Mosul, lives a people sup¬ 
posed to be the remnant of the Assyrian 
race, holding what is called the Nes- 
torian form of Christianity. 

They fought against Turkey during 
the war when the Russians were still 
our allies, but when the Russians col¬ 
lapsed the Assyrians fled in terror to 
the plains. It was only when Britain 
resettled Alcsopotamia that they ven¬ 
tured back, and with our help began to 
cultivate their old lands again. 

A Kurdish Chief’s Tribute 

Then a Turkish vali from the other 
side of the mountains decided to visit 
a Kurdish chief on tills side, who, he 
said, was in arrears of tribute due to 
him. The Assyrians took him prisoner, 
and later sent him back. 

As the mountains were difficult for 
military operations, the Turks decided 
to send soldiers from the west across the 
northern end of the Mosul province, and 
get at the Assyrians that way. Whether 
they ever reached the Vali’s captors is 
Tizt clear, for the Assyrians fled south 
once more ; but it is quite clear that the 
Turks established posts along this 
northern line inside tlie disputed territory. 

And there they remain now till Geneva 
sa} r s whether or not, in the agreement 
of September 30, it means them to go 
back or to stay on. 


ELECTRIFYING THE 
RIVERS 

Saving the Fishes 

In the past thousands upon thousands 
of fish have been killed every y 7 ear in 
America by contractors doing water 
work in connection with power develop¬ 
ment, dredging, and so on. 

Many netting devices have been tried 
to keep the fish away from danger 
zones, but without success. The General 
•Electric Company has now solved the 
problem by immersing electrodes in the 
water wherever work is in progress. 
The water is thus kept charged with 
elec tricity,..and tlie fish keep well away 
from tlie;neighbourhood to avoid shocks. 


ARTHUR MEE S 
NEW IDEA 

THE FINEST PICTURE 
PAPER YET 

A General Election for the 
Nation’s Children 

WHAT DO YOU WANT 
MOST? 

The picture has taken its place 
among' the great entertainers of our 
time. All the world loves a picture. 

For many years the Editor of the 
C.N. has been giving his readers the 
best pictures available. He has pub¬ 
lished in his famous books and papers 
perhaps a hundred thousand pictures 
of all sorts. But not until now has he 
found time to devise a Picture Paper. 

At last, however, following on the 
completion of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia, the Editor has set himself the 
task of fashioning a picture paper of 
an entirely new kind, which it is believed 
will occupy a place of its own in illus¬ 
trated journalism. 

THE CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL 

is a picture paper which every parent 
may entrust with confidence to any 
child. -Most picture papers merely 
entertain, but the Children’s Pictorial 
will do more ; it will entertain for. an 
hour and build up character for all 
time. It vvill fascinate and educate. 

In this new weekly Arthur Mee will 
take us with him everywhere through 
Time and Space. He will carry on in 
it the atmosphere of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia. In this thrilling world 
time moves on as if there were no end 
to all its wonders. Nor is there. Day 
after day brings some fresh thing; 
day after day brings some new hero ; 
day after day leads us to some surprise. 

And so we must needs keep our minds 
open, ready for something new. We 
must be always learning, always dis¬ 
covering. We must not let our sense of 
wonder die. We must not rest our 
minds upon Today as if there were no 
Tomorrow. Yesterday was dramatic 
and heroic. Today is like a miracle, but 
Tomorrow will be beyond our dreams. 

And so for this tomorrow Arthur 
Mee will try to keep in touch with his 
readers through the C.P. as well as the 
C.N., and there will lie on the book¬ 
stalls next week a picture companion to 
the C.N., a paper unlike any other 
picture paper—stirring our interest in 
the world and bringing before us the 
great sights of all countries. You will 
love it. A splendid photogravure plate 
is given free with Number One. 

£500 PRIZE 

And especially you will love the 
chance of a /500 prize, a fund to equip 
you for the battle of life. The grown¬ 
ups have had their General Election; 
Arthur Mee proposes that we should 
now have ours—a real ballot of boys 
and girls, the men and women of the 
future,’ on the things that are most worth 
having in the world . 

Order the Children’s Pictorial for Tuesday 
and see the idea of this great poll of the young 
people of the nation. 

Every boy and girl should see this 
wonderful new paper. Will you read 
it and begin another march through 
this world, sharing its delights, creating 
new interests, building up new hopes, as 
we goon our way together ? 

Ready Every Tuesday Morning 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT AND COLD AREAS 



The World’s Hot and Cold Areas 

All the area above the freezing line is now 
permanently frozen. The area within the 
black wavy lines is known as the Hot Belt, 
and has a temperature of 70degrees Fahren- 
heit or over. The world’s coldest districts 
are marked with diagonal lines, and the 
hottest districts with perpendicular lines. 


POOR BOY’S RISE 
To Represent the King in 
Tasmania 

NEW AUSTRALIAN GOVERNOR 

Mr. James O’Grady, a man bom in 
Ireland of humble parents, and even 
today living in a small flat in Clapham, 
has been chosen to be Governor of the 
Australian island colony of Tasmania. 

Mr. O’Grady is a small man with a 
large heart and a cheery soul. Until he 
won his seat in Parliament he worked at 
the bench as a furniture maker, a trade 
in which he showed exceptional skill. 
And before then he had many an anxious 
struggle to earn a bare living. 

Now lie is to be the King’s representa¬ 
tive in Tasmania, with a salary of £2,700 
a year, and a staff to attend on him. 

The Governorship of Tasmania, like 
other posts of the kind throughout the 
Empire, has hitherto been reserved for' 
men of wealth and high social position, 
not because there was any prejudice 
against a poor man being elevated to 
these posts, but because the expenses of 
governorship were so great that only a 
rich man could afford them. 

There was some difficulty this time, 
because Government House in Hobart, 
the capital of Tasmania, is much too big 
and costly for a man of moderate 
means to live in; but after some delay 
a smaller house was found for the new 
Governor, and he will live there, and be 
just as good a representative of the King 
as if he lived in a palace. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antigua . . . Ahn-te-gwah 

Asuncion. . , . Ah-soon-the-on 

Karakoram . . Kah-rah-ko-rum 

Nobel. . „ . . ... . No-bel 

Senegal ...... Sen-e-gawl 


FIJI’S JUBILEE 
Transformation of Cannibal 
Islands 

50 YEARS IN THE EMPIRE * 

One has always loved to hear of the 
fairyland beauty of the coral islands 
of the far Pacific, and to know that the 
inhabitants of some of them were once 
cannibals/ though it makes us shudder, 
does not lessen our interest. 

The Fiji Islanders have been cele¬ 
brating their jubilee in the British 
Empire. They include now nearly as 
many Indians as natives, and nearly 
4000 whites, the population numbering 
altogether over 157,000, scattered over 
80 of the 250 islands of the group. 

They seem prosperous and contented 
under British rule, though the immi¬ 
grants are multiplying faster-than the 
natives, who show signs of failing vitality. 

The Dutch * explorer Tasman dis¬ 
covered the group in 1643, and they 
were visited by Captain Cook in 1769. 
Well up to the middle of last century 
cannibalism was practised among them 
to an unheard-of extent. If it began as 
a kind of religious ceremony, it con¬ 
tinued, according to one authority, 
through sheer gluttony. 

The missionaries changed all that 
before Great Britain annexed the islands 
in 1874. Now the natives are nearly all 
Methodists or Roman Catholics. 

JAPAN’S NEW MEASURES 
Coming to London for a Good 
Thing 

Japan, another sensible country to 
make the metric system of weights and 
measures compulsory, has ordered the 
instrument by which it will establish its 
standard of length (the metre) from 
a famous London firm. 

The instrument, called an interfero¬ 
meter, will be specially built, and will 
measure easily the thousand - millionth 
part of an inch. 


A BAD LITTLE BEAST 
The Song of the Filthy Fly 

It is easy to preach rules of health : 
the difficulty is to get people to learn 
and remember them. 

In Leicestershire the Health Insurance 
Committee has issued ten health rules 
in verse and has sent 5000 of each to 
the county schools. They are printed 
on cards and are called Healthgrams. 
The children are invited to collect them 
like cigarette cards. 

There is one about water drinking, 
one about fresh air, one advising you to 
keep smiling, and one about the fly. 

The fly, as children know, is in the 
habit of taking a season ticket between 
the rubbish heap and the milk-jug : 
Straight from the rubbish heap I come; 

1 never wash my feet 
And every single chance I get 
I walk on what you eat. 

That is why we should keep our homes 
as free from flies as we possibly can, 
and why, to begin with, we should never 
allow rubbish heaps to accumulate. 

The fact is that the poor little harm- 
less-looking fly is the filthiest creature 
in the world and one of man’s most 
deadly enemies. _ 

C.N. PICTURE GALLERY 
A New Series of Photogravure 
Plates 

Another fine photogravure plate will 
be given away with next week’s C.N. 
It is entitled The Brown Bear of the 
Snows Sets Out in Search of a Winter 
Home, and makes an excellent com¬ 
plement to the plates of the lion given 
away last week and that of the tigers 
presented with this issue. 

A series of fine photogravure plates 
is being given away free with the 
Children’s Pictorial, the first number of 
which will be on sale next week. These 
pictures are from paintings of the Boys 
Who Changed the Face of Europe and 
the first shows Wellington’s First En¬ 
counter with the French. 

Place an order with your newsagent 
now for both the C.N. and the C.P. 


A REAL TREASURE HUNT 
Diving for the Laurentic’s Gold 
ALL BUT A LITTLE RECOVERED 

Of the £5,000,000 worth of gold bars 
which went down with the Laurentic 
when she struck a mine off the coast 
of Ireland in January, 1917, all but a 
trifling quantity has now been re¬ 
covered, and the story of the way in 
which the divers brought the treasure 
up from the sea is one to make us 
proud of their courage and patience 
and resource. 

If only those fine qualities could get 
back for us all the other treasure, far 
more precious than gold, which was 
lost for ever in the war 1 

In the search for the sunken gold 
of the Laurentic, which lay where the 
strong currents of the Atlantic strove 
to bury it deeper still, and where 
Atlantic gales often made the diver’s 
work impossible, the ship, which lay 
tilted on her side, had first to be pulled 
to bits. 

All that was left of her at last was 
her outer skin, flung like a carpet on the 
sea bed. It was a carpet threaded with 
gold. It carried the bars in its folds, 
and at the beginning of this year nearly 
all the gold had been swept from it. 
But some had fallen down between the 
meshes where the carpet was crumpled 
and torn. At the beginning of this year 
there were 154 bars missing, worth 
about a quarter of a million of money. 

To get this back the divers went to 
work last spring, digging and squeezing 
their way beneath the ship to places 
where the gold had slipped through. 
In the fine early summer they did well, 
but when the gales came the currents 
gained the upper hand again and covered 
up the places where the divers worked 
quicker than they could be dug out. 

So the last bit of the gold is a fathom 
deep beneath the sand and shingle. 
But a good year’s work has been done— 
a last instalment worth £200,000 
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The Middle Way 

Drofessor Gilbert Murray, one 
* of the wisest of living men, 
has been recalling that the most 
ancient Greeks had discovered 
that when men were involved 
in a quarrel there was always 
something to be said that might 
content both parties, and the 
solving of the difficulty depended 
on finding out what that some¬ 
thing was. 

The Romans held the same idea 
strongly. They had a phrase 
which indicated the straightest 
way out of disputes. They called 
it the via media , the Middle Way. 

The world was never so full 
of disputes and difficulties as 
it is today. We see that in the 
number of Conferences that are 
being held to settle disputes by 
finding a middle way out that 
will satisfy both of the parties 
sufficiently to enable peace to 
be restored. 

Fourteen nations were lately 
engaged, more or less, in . a 
conference to help towards com¬ 
pleting the European Peace. The 
League of Nations is a continuing 
conference of fifty nations for 
the same purpose. Every trade 
and occupation is in almost 
constant conference, somewhere 
or other, to find a middle way 
to a just settlement between 
what are thought to be clashing 
interests. 

If an unselfish love of justice 
prevailed there would be no 
need for nine-tenths of these 
conferences ; but as that un¬ 
selfishness does not prevail every¬ 
where a conference to find a 
middle way between clashing 
interests is the best plan that 
can be followed. The most 
important point in seeking to 
find the path of reconciliation, 
for nations and for. industries, 
is to make the search at the 
right time. 

That time invariably is before 
force has been used. Whether 
the clash of strife comes in war 
between nations, or in strikes 
between employers and employed, 
which is a form of civil war, all 
experience shows that the strife 
for mastery injures all who are 
engaged in it, and brings no 
lasting good to anyone. 

When incalculable harm has 
been done the finding of a Middle 
Way has still to be accomplished, 
the reconciling word to which 
both fighters can agree has yet 
to be discovered. The peace¬ 
making that should have pre¬ 
vented discord and suffering and 
loss has yet to be arranged, and 
no real victory is gained for 
either side. 

For two thousand years wise 
men have known the sound sense 
of taking the Middle Way, and 
taking it at the right time ; but 
the unwise still only come to a 
knowledge of it through great 
tribulation. 


The Cheapest Things in the World 

goMEBODY asks us what we consider 
j the cheapest things in the world. 

I We answer without any hesitation : 
The League of Nations and the B.B.C. 

! * © 

The Fact 

jvjow that the General Election is 
over it is worth while remem¬ 
bering this saying of Joseph Conrad: 

| After all, every sort of shouting is 
a transitory thing. It is the grim 
silence of facts that remains. 

! The tumult and the shouting die, 
but there is the profound impressive¬ 
ness of eternity in the silence of Fact. 
© 

By the Waters of Albion 

js a great country like ours going 
bankrupt of character and energy 
and brain-power ? 

| We are led to ask this question 
plainly by three small items we read 
in the papers. They are these: 

I We have a million acres of land which 
could be saved for farming by drainage., 

! We want at least a million houses built 
to house our people. 

I The L.C.C. has still millions of money, 
voted for housing, which it cannot spend 
for want of labour. 

: We have a million waste acres, we 
want a million houses, and we have a 
million idle men. Are there not here, 
with a little common sense thrown in, 
all the elements of national prosperity? 
Have the grown-ups who rule us fallen 
so low that they can do nothing in 
the face of facts like these ? Must it 
be said .of them that by the waters of 
Albion they sat down and wept ? . 
i If so the C.N. would like to suggest 
that we have one or two bright British 
boys in the next Cabinet. 

i © ' 

A False Note 

great singer visiting England has 
carved her name on a tree as a 
token of remembrance. 

| It is a false note. If it is our ap¬ 
plause she wants she may have it, but 
we wish she would leave our trees alone. 

The Bridges 

|7 veryone who has stopped to watch 
the workmen repairing Waterloo 
Bridge must have thought about the 
changing times it has seen and the 
famous men it has carried. But how 
many know how the great German 
writer Heine was moved to tears there? 

He was homesick, and he was sad¬ 
dened by the sight of such great luxury 
and poverty crowded together in one 
city. He found his tears falling into 
the river which was going to the sea, 
where be would gladly have followed. 

Waterloo Bridge belongs to Heine, 
and Westminster Bridge to Words-' 
worth. What of the others ? Surely 
they, too, have a place in literature, 
for the greatest minds of all the ages 
have crossed them, and no English¬ 
man has ever been able to cross a 
river which goes to the sea without 
some stir of the imagination. Will 
one of our readers please write a 
history of London bridges ? 


Two Things at Once 

Prohibition again. In Panama 
you may be fined £5 for leaving 
an old tin can about. 

We hope to.see the day when the 
hundred million passengers of the 
London General Omnibus Company 
will be fined £5 for throwing their bus 
tickets about. It would enable the 
Government to do two things—to stop 
the income tax and tidy up the streets. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

^ great singer laments that one has 
to pay the penalty of success. 
Commonly known as income-tax, 

0 

Only in fiction, we are told, does 
humanity attain dignity. A novel 
experience. 

0 

\Yhat the world needs, says a politician, 
is a political Shakespeare. When 
the world gets him it will need little else. 
0 

A.T a recent political gathering, it is 
reported, Mr. Lloyd George took 
the floor. The meeting 
is believed to have 
fallen through. 

0 

Poland has a new 
coin, the zloty. 
Designed for zlot 
machines, no doubt. 

0 

Ohildren wake early. 

That is because 
they are the rising 
generation. 

0 

Mankind is said to be 
a poor lot. So it 
ought not to be over¬ 
rated. 

0 

A.N American paper 
has promised its 
readers of 1994 that 
they will meet many old ladies who 
danced with the Prince of Wales. 

0 

yy'oRRY is evidence of an ill-controlled 
brain. A man with such a brain 
lias something to worry about. 

□ 

People are getting as much amuse¬ 
ment through the eye now as through 
the ear. But they still pay for it through 
the nose. 

0 

Y outh is said to be interested in nothing 
but food and football. Perhaps it 
has a sort of foot and mouth disease. 

© 

Loud Cheers 

JTverybody has been cheering 
something in the last three 
weeks. Millions of people will give 
three cheers for something they would 
not give anything else for. 

© 

The Other Side 

It would save a lot of trouble, 

And many a sigh would cease; 

It would pour on life’s rough waters ‘ 
The soothing oil of peace ; 

It would give us ease of conscience, 
Whatever should betide, 

If, before we passed our judgments, 
We would hear the other side. 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Why the rain¬ 
fall is higher the 
more rain falls 
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The Independent 

A Dream cf the General Election 

ETom the flickering of a fire the 
Fairy - Who - Can - Take-Any-Dis- 
guise rode through the mists of the 
village, and drew rein at the inn. 

He took from his pocket a row of 
small pipes and began to play. Some¬ 
one opened a door and peered out. 

“ Come in,” said a voice. “ This is 
Welcome Inn, and no man is a stranger 
here/* So the Fairy went in. 

But there was strange and bewilder¬ 
ing talk going on, and long words and 
arguments were being bandied about. 

“ Tell me,” he said at last, “ the 
meaning of the words you are using. 
I have come from a far-off country. 
What do the words Unionist and 
Liberal and Labour mean ? With us 
to labour is beautiful, to be liberal is 
beautiful, and to be in union is per¬ 
haps most beautiful of all. But with 
you it seems not to be so.” 

The Song 

“ You must have come from a far 
country indeed,” said the Host. 

“ We do not understand the talk of 
this stranger,” said a man with a clay 
pipe ill his mouth, who seemed very 
thirsty; “give us a song, someone.” 

So someone sang a song about beer, 
and they kept time by tapping with 
their feet, while * the smoke grew 
thicker, and the atmosphere closer. 
Outside the trees whispered in the 
dark, and the red light from the parlour 
window made a. bar across the mist, 
like a glittering stream of dancing feet. 

And then the traveller took his pipes 
and sang a song himself. , 

This time there was silence in the 
room ; they seemed to hear the far- 
off music of birds at dawn. The men 
sat, forgetting everything except that 
beauty had entered the little inn, and 
brought reverence with her. 

And this is one of the verses he sang : 
When every man’shall strive to see his neigh¬ 
bour’s good intent, 

I think the flowers will grow more gay to know 
such merriment. 

When everybody owns at last his neighbours 
too have souls, 

I think that sour and bitter men will take to 
buttonholes. 

When every man shall see himself within an¬ 
other’s eyes, 

The little stars shall dance that night, and 
laugh across the skies. 

The Vote 

The traveller rose to go. 

“ Well, good-night to you all,” said 
the Host,“ and, tomorrow being Voting 
Day, here’s to the best cause winning: 
Liberal, Labour, or Unionist.” 

“ Beautiful words all,” said the 
traveller, as he rode into the darkness. 

The men listened until they could 
hear but faintly the sound of the hoofs. 

" Wonder what his politics are,” 
said one. “.An Independent of some 
kind, you may be sure.” 

But the traveller had reached the 
gates of a land where the stars were 
shining like golden buttercups in a 
great field, and he had become 
slimmer and smaller, and had grown 
green wings again, and could swing on 
tall grasses, and slide down moonbeams. 

“ I vote tomorrow,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ for a whole day in Fairyland.” 
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The richest Man of Canada 


THE MAFUZZIWOGS 


A NATION 

ITS STRENGTH 

POLAND HERSELF AGAIN 

The Tragic Story of the River 
of a Hundred Ways 

A SPIRIT THAT WOULD 
NOT DESPAIR 

If the Treaty of Versailles made one 
nation happy above all it was Poland ; 
for it made her an independent State 
after 150 years of agonising servility. 

And yet, if the Treaty of Versailles 
meant the end of war to most nations, 
it did not mean that to Poland, for no 
sooner had Poland regained her freedom 
than the Bolsheviks invaded her terri¬ 
tory and spread havoc through the land, 
so that a new martyrdom began for her. 

Terror, misery, famine, disease, in¬ 
creased. People grew more and more 
distressed. Some fled away, some 
sheltered underground. All were ruined, 
but all did not die ; endurance, courage,. 
hope, faith, made up often for lack of 
food, air, space, and light; and now 
courageous Poland is saved once more. 

Her courage brought her sympathy 
and help from abroad, and the Anglo- 
American Quaker Mission came to the 
rescue. It is the work of that Mission 
that Joice M. Nankivell and Sydney 
Lock, two of its members, have described 
in their book, The River of the 
Hundred.Ways (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

The Stockod river is so-called by the 
authors because of the hundred tribu¬ 
taries forming a famous intricate net¬ 
work of streams and bogs much dreaded 
by the people. 

Fighting for Life and Death 

In the rainy seasons the Stockod river 
is a pitiless sheet of water, preying on 
everything, eating up the old peasant 
women as well as the bodies of young 
soldiers. In the summer the hundred 
ways dry into small streams, with deep 
gaping holes and barbed wire'entangle¬ 
ments here and there; in the winter it 
becomes a serene snowfield. 

It was there that men fought to the 
death for years. It is there that they 
now struggle for life. 

However far they had been driven by 
dreary circumstances, the refugees had 
not forgotten the villages. As soon as 
the remnants living underground risked 
peeping out of their caves the emigrants 
risked tramping back. Days, weeks, 
months, passed, “ the sun shone, the 
nights came round, the winds blew, the 
rains fell, the journey home went on, the 
handful of belongings got less, typhus 
claimed a husband, starvation took a 
child. But at last the unforgotten land ! 
By this blackened home, by the roofless 
church, the place was known/* 

Here the work of the Mission began : 
to attend the sick and the children in 
order that those who could be saved 
should be saved; to provide tools, 
plough-horses, material, and seed so that 
men ready for work could work. 

The Seed of the Future 

Let us look at some of the deadly 
places and the wretched creatures the 
members of the Mission came upon. Here 
are a few cases from this vivid book : 

From the ground arose an ancient of 80 or 
100 years of age. On his head went up a* 
conical fur hat, which had been old when his 
father was young. He grasped a staff in his 
hand. His feet were bare as the ground he 
stood on, and a great deal dirtier. He was 
dressed in something thick and brown like a 
dressing-gown, made from a sack. H e had not 
washed for years. 

A mother and two tiny children had walked 
from the centre of Russia. They had walked 
for a year. 

“ V/e have not seen-bread since the war,” 
said one ; “ this is the first year we have had 
potatoes. There is no one to beg from, no 
one to give us work, no one to steaf from. We 


C anada's richest man has just been 
celebrating his 92nd birthday. He 
is one of the most remarkable characters 
in all the worlds 

Keen, active, and vigorous, he still 
directs his myriad interests with the 
iron will, and phenomenal foresight 
which, in the last half century, have 
amassed a fortune of many millions. 
Fifty years ago John R. Booth was a poor 
lumberjack, and today he is the greatest 
lumber magnate on Earth, controlling a 
veritable empire of timber lands. 

Yet it is not his wonderful rise to fame 
and fortune that is the most interesting 
thing about Booth, but his character. 
Even now he spends weeks at a time out 
in the logging camps, and at the lumber 
mills, and still, as ever, lie acts on his own 
judgment in almost all details and rules 


are all the same. We eat grass and sawdust.” 

“ How long have you lived like this ? ” 

“ Three years.” 

One man told the Quakers that the 
people in the next dug-out had died the 
year before of starvation. They were 
found dead with two baskets of seed 
potatoes beside them. Why do starving 
people save seed ? you may ask; and the 
answer is Because there is next year. 
The seed must be saved for the future, 
and without seed you had better die. 

“ Do they ever go outside to play ? ” 
somebody asked about the children. 

“ Play ? ” was the answer. “ They 
have only one garment; they cannot 
go out in this weather.” 

“ Then what do they do all day ? ” 

“ Sit and wait for tomorrow .” 

On went the Mission among queues 
of people waiting., a whole day for a 


his great business with a despotic hand. 
He has always done that. His will is 
law and is never interfered with by his 
subordinates, who have come to realise 
that the grey old Timber Chief is seldom 
wrong. Four times in his career has his 
great mill been burned down, and four 
times he has fearlessly rebuilt it greater 
than before. 

The Timber Chief lives very modestly, 
even though his daughter is married to 
a prince. His clothes are always of a 
cheap variety, and he is never so happy 
as when he is in the backwoods in high 
boots and his overalls. He never 
addresses meetings or gives newspaper 
interviews, but all Canada knows and 
honours him, and joins in the hope that 
he will be long spared to carry on his 
gigantic enterprise. 


ration ; people to whom neither time 
nor money meant anything at all. 

Yet who would have recognised the 
stricken land when spring came round 
again ? Over 3500 acres had been 
ploughed, most of the houses were 
rebuilt; the peasants who had received 
help were numbered by thousands, 
thousands who could now support their 
fellow-strugglers, so that the Mission 
could go on and on. 

And Poland has gone on and on, too. 
Now the children of Poland know what 
bread means, a good number have 
clothes warm-enough to go and romp 
outside, and schools are being started 
for them. Peace, Trust, and Hope are 
flourishing among the people. Nature 
joins in the great home-coming, for the 
stork families have come back to nest 
on the new. roofs. 


SCOUTS AND GUIDES 
ATTEND! 

The Little Braves and Cheerfuis 
of the Hospitals 

GOOD SPIRIT SPREADING 
EVERYWHERE 

The Mafuzziwogs are the latest re¬ 
cruits of the Boy Scouts, and they first 
appeared at the Wembley Jamboree. 

The beginning of them w T as in a 
hospital. In many of the Children’s 
Hospitals and Cripple Homes throughout 
the land there have sprung up Troops 
of Boy Scouts and Companies of Girl 
Guides. These boys and girls, though 
lying in bed and often suffering intense 
pain, number among^them some-of the 
best sorts of Scouts and Guides. 

The Great Jamboree 

Some of them are so ill that they can¬ 
not even sit up in bed, and the only 
uniform they can wear is the Scout 
scarf round their necks. Very proud 
they are of it. As they cannot go to the 
Commissioner to take their Scout 
Promise, a Commissioner goes round the 
wards, and enrols each boy separately, 
and places a Scout Badge in the button¬ 
hole of his bed-jacket. 

These Scouts and Guides read, or are 
read to, a good deal, and of course they 
got to know all about the great Jam¬ 
boree, and they wanted to share in it. 

In one hospital they got their Scout¬ 
master to write to the Chief Scout and 
tell him how sad they felt because they 
could not come to Wembley and could 
take no part in the Jamboree. 

The Chief Gets an Idea 

The Chief Scout put on his thinking 
cap, and that very day he had an idea. 
He got the backbone of a chicken from 
the kitchen, and scraped it and washed 
it, and painted it with the most glorious 
colours. Then he got two buttons and 
made eyes and fastened them in, and 
dressed the creature, in a few beads and 
scraps of leather and called it the 
Mafuzziwog. (What else could you call 
it ?) He sent it to the hospital and 
told the crippled Scouts there to make 
some ** like it only different.” 

At the same time he sent a proclama¬ 
tion to all hospitals and homes where 
there were crippled Scouts and Guides, 
and told them that there was to be a 
great competition for the best and most 
original Mafuzziwog. All those that 
were good enough would be shown and 
sold at the Jamboree and the money 
returned to the makers. 

The proclamation went forth, and for 
a month all was silence, and you would 
have thought there was not one Mafuzzi¬ 
wog in the world 

Many Queer Creatures 

But as the closing date of the com* 
petition drew near boxes began to arrive 
at the Scout Headquarters in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace Road, and when they were 
opened'the queerest and most wonderful 
assortment of creatures came tumbling 
out. No two were alike. Each was 
beautifully made and finished, and each 
was neatly packed in its own box. 

So the Mafuzziwogs went to Wembley, 
and when people saw them there, and 
heard of the plucky spirit which had 
loyally carried out the Chief Scout’s 
idea, they flocked to buy them. S:meof 
these little toys were sold for many 
shillings, and one or two for a pound 
each. This money was returned to the 
makers of the creatures, who promptly 
sent it off to St. Dunstan’s. 

. So the crippled Scouts not only had 
their representatives at the great Jam¬ 
boree, but they were also able, by their 
own efforts, to do a good turn to others 
less fortunate than themselves. 

And that is what Scouts are here for. 


GUY FAWKES DAY 1605 



It is 319 years next Wednesday since Guy Fawkes was caught in a cellar under the Houses 
of Parliament, with barrels of gunpowder in position ready to blow up King James the First 
and his Parliament. Had he succeeded English history would have been changed, and it 
is not without reason that Guy Fawkes Day has been celebrated ever since 
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JOAN GOES AWAY 

A GREAT PLAY TAKES A 
REST FOR A TIME 

Miss Sybil Thorndike in Her 
Famous Scenes 

THE COURAGE OF A 
PEASANT GIRL 

For some months there lias flitted 
across the London stage a fine heroic 
figure' of history. Joan of Arc has 
come to life again behind the face and 
personality of Miss Sybil Thorndike. 

On every week-night and on some 
afternoons* while we have been about 
our work (and sometimes about our 
play), crowds of people in London have 
been carried back into the presence of 
one of the most wonderful characters of 
old Europe. 

We have heard of Joan of Arc since 
w r e began to go to school. She was one 
of our early heroes, very real. We 
wandered with her in the fields of 
Doinremy at the quiet hour of dusk. 

The Mysterious Voices 

At these times there were moments 
when it seemed that we, also, had heard 
her beautiful and mysterious voices. 
Joan made them so very real for us. 
We know as well as Joan knew that 
for her to lose her voices was to hurt 
her very soul. 

.This Joan of our love and our loyalty 
Miss Thorndike lias, shown us. We 
did not recognise her at once, for some¬ 
how we still feel that Joan was not 
like the peasant girl Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has made her in the first act of 
his play. But as the play goes on 
our Joan is unmistakable; she is Joan 
of the great heart, Joan strong and of 
a good courage. Her courage was of 
the kind that rides on powerful wings 
high above the. Earth; it was the 
courage of a great leader. 

I will take those forts, said Joan. 

Single handed ? asked Dunois. 

Our men will take them, replied Joan. I 
will lead them. 

Not a man will follow you, said Dunois, 
scornfully. 

Joan laughed. I will not look back to see if 
anyone is following me, she said. 

The Triumphant Joan 

That was the courage of Joan the 
soldier, and Miss Thorndike made us 
see it very plainly. She also made us 
see the courage and stubborn strength 
of the girl who insisted, throughout 
those long, weary months of her trial, 
that she had done what God and her 
voices told her to do. 

But there was another Joan, defence¬ 
less, afraid when faced by the threat of 
torture. Miss Thorndike made us 
shiver for Joan’s sake when she said 
so piteously, “ If you hurt me I will say 
anything you like to stop the pain. 
But I will take it all back afterwards.” 
then, a little later, her cry rang out: 
You are not going to burn me now ? 

At the end, the great, triumphant 
Joan was seen. They had made her 
deny her dear voices and God’s messages. 
Then they condemned her to live on 
bread and water in imprisonment to her 
life’s end. 

Shut Out from the Light 

"You think that life is nothing but 
not being stone dead 1 ” Joan burst out. 
“ It is not bread and water I fear. I 
can live on bread. When have I asked 
for more ? But to shut me out from 
the light of the sky, and the sight of the 
fields and flowers ! If only I could still 
hear the wind, in the trees, the larks in 
the sunshine I Without these things I 
cannot live.” 

So cried Joan, and was dragged out 
to be burned on that terrible pyre in the 
market-place of Rouen. 

Those of us who have watched Miss 
Thorndike can never forget Joan; 
and we look forward to seeing her 
return again, as she promises, in a few 
months. We shall not like our London 
to be without our Joan for long. 


DOWN TO COAL 
THROUGH ICE 

How They Sank an Ice 
Shaft in Belgium 

THE INGENIOUS ENGINEER 

A new and extraordinary method of 
sinking a mine shaft-has lately been 
carried out in northern Belgium. 

Rich coal beds were discovered lying 
beneath, an area covered with deep 
marshes, the earth itself being so 
swampy for 1500 feet down as to make 
the sinking of a shaft and the opening 
up of a mine in the ordinary way quite 
impossible. It would have been like 
digging through mud. 

The engineers, however, were by no 
means baffled. They decided to freeze 
a big section of this swampy earth, and 
to isolate it from the rest by a surround¬ 
ing wall of ice. As a shaft was sunk' 
the earth round was frozen, and a 
number of sealed pipes were then 
driven in. A refrigerating plant was 
erected, and liquefied gases were pumped 
into the pipes. They formed a freezing 
liquid, and the cold at once froze the 
water in the swampy earth all round 
till a solid block of ice was built up 
round the shaft. 

Gradually the shaft was driven deeper 
and deeper, at the rate of three feet a 
day, and at last the rich coal seams, 
having a total thickness of 118 feet, 
have been reached and made available 
for the miner’s pick. 

HOW THE BEE KNOWS 
The Dance on the Comb 

Little we think of the trouble the bees 
take to get us the honey which we buy 
in the honeycomb. 

How do they always know where to 
find it ? How does the worker bee tell 
the others of the really sweet flowers she 
has found, so full of nectar that she has 
loaded herself up with it ? How ? She 
does a little dance on the comb. 

That is what a professor has been 
saying, and he adds that the bystanders 
never take any notice of her unless she 
treads this joyous measure. But when 
she does they follow her trail. 

They have to find the flowers where 
the nectar came from and the first bee is 
too busy to show them.. But they can 
track her little footsteps by the flower 
scent she brings. They have still an¬ 
other clue. When the worker bee finds 
something really good she sprays it 
with a scent of her own. So the other 
bees set out to search for that. When 
they find it they come back and dance. 
They dance till there is no more honey 
there, and then the game begins some¬ 
where else. And that is how you get 
your honeycomb ! 

PITMAN-PRESIDENT 
How the Many Help the Few 

Tliis year the Mansfield Hospital has 
for its president a working miner, 
Mr. G. A. Burgoyne, who for 30 years 
has worked at the coal face. 

In order that the hospital funds should 
not suffer by reason of having a working 
man president, the coal-miners of the 
district made a collection among , them¬ 
selves, with the result that Mr. Burgoyne 
was able to place a cheque for /155 on 
the collection plate at the annual civic 
service held in the parish church in aid 
of the hospital. 

In small sums paid weekly, the miners 
last year raised £7500 for the hospital. 
In this way “ many can help a few, where 
a few could not help many.” 


BIG WAGES FOR WORKMEN 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Canadian fishermen caught eight 
million pounds’ worth of fish last year. 

The city of Washington now has two 
banks owned and operated exclusively 
by Negroes. 

Live freshwater shrimps and snails 
have been sent by train from London 
for release in a Scottish loch. 

Emir Zaid, younger son of Hussein, 
former King of the Hejaz, is going to 
study at Oxford. 

More than 272,000 people went to see 
the Great Vine at Hampton Court this 
year, and the receipts were over ^1333. 

Gas lights in trains have been pro¬ 
hibited on the Swiss railways owing to 
the danger of fire 

Wembley Rubbish 

About 300,000 tons of rubbish have 
been destroyed in the giant destructor 
at Wembley. 

A Good Example 

There are 299,500 men employed on 
Government office staffs, about 140,900 
being ex-service men. 

A Paper Bungalow 

A farmer in Maine, U.S.A., has built 
a bungalow almost entirely from news¬ 
papers compressed, and glued together. 

Our Telephones 

Great Britain has only 21 telephones 
for every 1000 people, compared with 
59 in Norway and 83 in Denmark. 

The Land of IVIany Tongues 

There are 723 varieties of speech in 
a list which has been made of the 
languages of India. 

Women Inventors 

According to a statement issued by 
the U.S. Patent Office, women have in¬ 
vented 1400 articles there in ten years. 

Genoa Herself Again 

As a sign that the prosperity of 
Genoa is returning it is pointed out that 
2000 wagons are loaded 'daily at the 
port, 700 more than before the war. 

Canada’s Apples 

This year’s apple crop in Eastern 
Canada is given as 2,362,313 barrels, a 
decrease of 897,537 barrels on last year; 
and that of British Columbia as 2,590,000 
boxes, a decrease of 1,110,000 boxes. 

Atlantic Wireless 

Nearly 30 million words were sent 
across the Atlantic by wireless last year. 
About a third of the commercial 
messages to Europe are sent by wireless. 

Mysteries of Photography 

A book full of delight for the young 
photographer (and full of wonder for those 
who are not photographers) is Charles 
R. Gibson’s Photography and its 
Mysteries (Seeley, 6s.). 

A Litter of Pigs 

Captain McDuff, of Lockhart, N.S.W., 
claims the record for a litter of young 
pigs. The mother, eleven months old, 
had twenty young pigs in her first litter. 

Keeping Money Clean 

A huge American hotel in Los Angeles 
has adopted a novel idea. All coins 
given out by their cashiers are thor¬ 
oughly washed in a machine. 

Beating Big Ben 

Jersey City, U.S.A., claims to have the 
largest clock in the world. It has a 
dial 50 feet across, the minute hand is 
28 feet long and the hour hand 20 feet. 
The two hands together weigh a ton. e 
Old C.N.s for India's Boys 

Old copies of the C.N. or My Magazine 
would be very welcome and useful at the 
High School for Boys, Mission House, 
Shillong, Assam, India, addressed to 
Mr. Oliver Thomas, M.A, 


The New South Wales Railway Com¬ 
missioners are paying sprawlers ^17 a 
week for quarry work at Bombo. The 
labourers are earning as much as £14 a 
week. The work is very difficult and 
very dangerous, but the pay is good. 


What is the Use ? 

" What is the use of going into an 
office when I can. earn good money with* 
a pick and shovel in the open air ? ” 
said an American college student now 
working as a labourer for a guinea a day. 


A NEW VOICE 
AGAINST WAR 

The Advertising Men 

WORLD-WIDE GOODWILL A PART 
OF THE PROGRAMME 

The banquet the other day to the 
organisers of the great Advertising Con¬ 
vention reminds us of one of the great 
things these masters of publicity did. 
They spoke in no uncertain voice against 
War. This is one of the resolutions they 
passed at the Convention at Wembley : 

Realising that we represent the business 
men and the avenues ■ of publicity of the 
progressive nations of the world, we declare it 
our firm conviction that war is the supreme 
peril of humanity, and we affirm the leaders 
of the nations of the world ought now to be 
called upon promptly to take such steps as 
will guarantee the people against the return of 
the use of aggressive force. 

We condemn war as the enemy of human 
progress, and futile as a means of adjusting 
disputes among the nations. 

We pledge our utmost endeavour to awaken 
a more intense public sentiment against all 
those insidious movements which arouse war 
passions, and to favour all efforts working to 
accomplish universal, enduring world brother¬ 
hood and peace. 

We call upon the Advertising Clubs of the 
World to make this message of international 
goodwill part of their permanent programme 
until war shall have a place only in history, and 
world service, comradeship, and international 
cooperation shall become universal. 

• The President of the Convention 
declared himself ‘‘mighty proud ” of 
the action of the members in passing this 
resolution in the interests of humanity. 

Worth remembering also are those 
fine words in which Mr Winston 
Churchill summed up the theme of the 
discussions at this great Convention : 

' “ Truth would conquer ; beauty was 
a practical utility ; art was serviceable in 
itself; merit would achieve its-just 
reward ; better times were coming to 
us all and to the whole world ; all the 
men in all the lands were necessary to 
one another. There was enough for all. 
The Earth was a generous mother ; she 
would produce in plentiful abundance 
for the needs of all her children if they 
would but gather her riches and 
cultivate her soil in iustice and peace.” 

dear fooIT" 

Where Does the Money Go ? 

British farmers are still complaining 
that while the food they raise costs the 
public so much more than before the 
war they do not reap the benefit. They 
say it is the middlemen who are chiefly 
responsible for the big prices. 

Sir Charles Fielding, who was Direc¬ 
tor-General of Food Production in the 
war, says that whereas the farmer 
receives for the fat cattle he sells about 
50 per cent more than before the war, 
the consumer has to pay So per cent 
more for his beef. 

Then there is bacon. While the far¬ 
mer gets about one-third more for his 
pigs, the consumer pays over 50 per cent 
more for his bacon. 

Or take potatoes. The farmer in this 
case gets 72 per cent more than before 
the war, which seems a big increase, but 
in the shops we pay 122 per cent more. 

Cheese is in a better case. The farmer 
gets 42 per cent more for it and the 
consumer pays 55 per cent more. 

It appears that both the consumer and 
the farmer have cause for complaint. 

POST OFFICE RED BOOK 
What is Happening to It? 

What is going wrong with the stamp 
department of the Post Office ? The 
little red stamp books that everybody 
likes are continually out of stock, and 
a shabby blue edition is making a 
desperate effort to take its place. 

The blue holds fewer stamps and more 
advertisements, whereas what the public 
needs is more stamps and few advertise¬ 
ments. The little red book is admirable, 
and it is surely in the capacity of the 
G.P.O. to keep up its supply. 
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A DESPOT AMONG US 

How Easy the World is 
for the Tyrant 

SHAH WHO DEMANDED 
AN ECLIPSE 

Now that the days of the Wembley 
season are over, the captains and the 
kings depart, leaving. us sometimes 
blessings, sometimes counsel. 

One of them, the Emir of Katsina, 
in whose West African State traffic is 
rather different in character and volume 
from that which chokes the streets of 
London, has handed on to us the 
advice of one of his ministers for the 
immediate solution of our road problems. 

It is that the King should forbid 
manufacturers to make any more motor¬ 
cars and private persons to buy any 
until the width of highways in the 
metropolis has been doubled. So easy 
it seems to this king of an African State. 

There have been Oriental rulers 
who came to this country with an even 
dimmer knowledge of the freedom of 
British subjects than this Emir. 1 

It was the Shah of Persia who, 
when Sir George Airy was our Astrono¬ 
mer Royal, gave expression to the 
ideal despot’s method of conducting 
affairs. They took him to Greenwich 
Observatory, in company with the 
Prince of Wales, and there Sir George 
Airy exhibited the great telescopes and 
showed the Shah the sky through them,. 

The Rose of Delight 

Now the Shah’s official title is- King 
of Kings, the Branch of Honour, the 
Mirror of Virtue, the Rose of Delight, 
and many other things; and the visitor 
believed himself to be veritably all of 
them, especially the. first. So, holding 
that the heavens were to be manipulated 
for a Shah’s entertainment, he said to 
the Astronomer Royal, “'Show me an 
eclipse of the Sun.” • • _ ' 

Sir George Airy pretended not to hear, 
whereupon the Shah thundered : “ Dog 
of an astronomer, produce me an 
eclipse 1 ” 

The amazed scientist explained that 
no eclipse was due, and that therefore 
lie could not comply with the command. 
The enraged visitor turned to the 
Prince of Wales. “You hear that ? “ 
he said. “ Cut off his headl “ 

Happily, Sir George lived to complete 
his term of office and to enjoy the 
years of his retirement. 


A DRINK OF WATER 
How the Camera Keeps it Pure 

Whether or not a drinking water is 
fit for human use can now he discovered 
in a few minutes by means of photo¬ 
graphy. Sir Alexander Houston has 
been describing liow it is done. 

. A little less than an ounce of the 
water is taken in a glass tube, and by 
whirling it round in a little instrument 
known as a centrifuge the impurities 
it contains in suspension are sent to 
the bottom of the tube as a sediment. 
The sediment is then examined with a 
microscope, which throws its image on a 
photographic plate. 

These photographs reveal the tiniest 
impurities in the water, and show 
with the utmost precision whether a 
water is likely or not to clog up the 
sandy filter beds through which our 
drinking water is passed before it 
enters the water mains. 

* The tiny organisms which grow at 
times in the water from springs or 
rivers may be quite harmless, but they 
often give a peculiar and unpleasant 
taste to the water. It is the duty of 
the Water Board to provide drinking 
'water free, not only from contamination, 
but from unpleasant taste, and it is 
interesting to know that we depend on 
photography for the safety and purity 
of our supplies. 
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HOW TO DOUBLE THE 


WEALTH OF THE WORLD 

Trust to the Moon 

REAL PROGRESS IN POWER 
FROM THE TIDES 

Real work is to start now in building a 
power station which will light a city with 
electricity made by the Moon. 

The French Government has granted a 
concession for the construction of a tidal 
power station at Aber Vrach, near 
Brest, and from it the power wrested 
from the tides of the sea (estimated at 
30,000 volts) will be sent to Brest. 

As the tides are intermittent, and the 
supply of electricity cannot be made 
continuous, the gaps will be filled in by 
using a head of water obtained by a 
barrage across the river Diouris. This 
water will drive four turbines, which 
will supplement the tidal energy, and so 
from river and sea together a city will get 
the power for its machinery and its light. 
Our politicians have long been talking of 
harnessing the tides, but the French are 
getting to work while we are talking. 

The sea at high tide will flow into a 
sort of reservoir protected by a wall 
150 yards long and 12 to 24 yards wide, 
with three compartments containing a 
turbine and dynamo. Although the 
Aber Vrach station is expected to pay 
its own way, it will be looked upon 
largely as an experiment, but an experi¬ 
ment of world-wide importance, as the 
ceaseless flow to and fro of the sea, 
caused by the Moon’s attraction, repre¬ 
sents an immensity of power that might 
double the wealth of the world. 

TINNED WHALE 
A New Trade Growing Up 

A new kind of trade between two 
distant portions of the British Empire, 
British Columbia and West Africa, has 
sprung up, the motto of which is, “ You 
want the whales; we have them.” 

There are very many fin-back whales 
off the north-west coast of North 
America, but it has been hardly worth 
while to pursue them for their oil, and 
the whale-meat has been thrown away. 

But now the whales, after being cut¬ 
up, are tinned and shipped to the settle¬ 
ments between Liberia and the Congo in 
West Africa, and the natives take all 
that can be sent and eat it greedily. 

Ordinarily the West African native 
lives largely on tasteless mealie-paste 
done up in leaves, a kind of food which 
only a West African could digest. It 
lias the appearance of putty. The 
tinned whale now sent by British 
Columbia is cheap and highly flavoured, 
and is far better than the dreadful dried 
fish to which the native has from time 
immemorial been reduced. 

A NEW SORT OF PIANO 
Playing Like an Organ or a Flute 

Something quite new in the way of a 
piano has been invented by two French¬ 
men, Martin and Maitre of Rouen. 

It is not a mechanical piano-player, 
but a new mechanism for playing an 
ordinary piano—a new method of striking 
the keys. Close to each piano string is 
a tiny electric magnet, controlled by a 
tuning fork which keeps the steel string 
in a state of vibration as long as the piano 
key is depressed. The string continues 
to sing like a fiddle string or an organ 
pipe as long as the key is pressed down, 
and in this way the piano will produce 
the music of an organ, a flute, or an 
oboe. It can also be used without the 
electric vibrators as an ordinary piano. 

It is a real advance in musical instru¬ 
ments and has already caused a great 
deal of interest on the Continent. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Value of a Nobel Prize? 

It varies from time to time, but the 
average value is £7000. 

Who Was Dromio ? 

This is the name of two comic characters, 
twin brothers, in Shakespeare’s The Comedy 
of Errors. 

What is a Good Book on Nature Study ? 

An excellent book is An Introduction to 
Nature Study by Ernest Stenhouse, B.Sc., 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

How Many Daily and Weekly Newspapers 
are There in the United States? 

The American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory gives the total as 20,091. 

What are the Constellations in Zodiac? 
The Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, 
the Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the Scorpion, 
the Archer, the Goat, the Water-bearer, and 
the Fishes. 

What is the Tarim? 

A river of Chinese Turkestan which rising 
in the Karakoram Mountains flows for about 
a thousand miles and is lost in the marshes 
of Lop-nor in the Gobi Desert. 

If the Earth was Originally Molten How 
Can Its Water be Accounted for? 

A molten world can have water in the 
form of gas, and this would become liquid 
on cooling. 

What Does the Prefix Inch Mean in Such 
Names as Inchcape and Inchkeith? 

In Scottish place names Inch is the 
modern form of the Gaelic innis, an island. 
It is the equivalent of the Irish Ennis. 

What Does One Inch of Rain Mean? 

It means that if the rain falling in a 
given time were collected it would cover the 
ground to a depth of one inch. An inch of 
rain represents more than 100 tons of water 
to the acre. 

How did the Forest of Dean Get Its Name ? 

It is not definitely known. Some think it 
is a - corruption of Forest of the Danes; 
others believe it means Forest of the Din, or 
fort; and others again think the Dean is 
merely the Old English denu, meaning dell. 
Why is Mother of Pearl so Called? 

A pearl is made by the deposit round a 
tiny parasite of a substance known as nacre. 
It is the pearly substance with which the 
oyster lines tlie inside of its shell and, being 
the material which builds up the pearl, has 
been called its mother, or mother of pearl. 

Is There Any Land at the South Pole ? 
Yes; Antarctica is the sixth of the great 
land masses, or continents of the world, but 
it has only been slightly explored, and more 
than three-quarters of its five million square 
miles of inland area has never been tra¬ 
versed by man. [ 

Why in Old Documents is “The” 
Spelled “Ye”? 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet had a letter 
representing the sound th, which is not ill 
our modern English alphabet. It was 
something like y and so in old writings y 
was often put for the th letter. Ye therefore 
is really the, and should be so pronounced. 
Are Many Fires Caused by Smokers 
Throwing Down Lighted Matches? 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
of New York has compiled a list showing the 
causes of destructive fires in the United 
States and at the head of the list as being 
the most prolific cause it gives matches 
thrown down by smokers, the damage done 
being over ^5,000,000. 

Who Invented the First Steamship? 
The Spaniards claim that Blasco de 
Gary propelled a vessel by steam in Bar¬ 
celona Harbour in 1543. Other claims have 
been made for later inventors, but the real 
beginning of steam navigation was at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The Marquis 
de Jouffroy made a paddle steamboat and 
tried it successfully at Lyons in 1783. 

Why Has Asuncion Become a Derelict 
City? 

It was originally the seat of government 
of the large Spanish province on the River 
Plate, but is now only the capital of a com¬ 
paratively small and poor country, Para¬ 
guay. It suffered greatly from wars in the 
nineteenth century, and the rise of Buenos 
Aires has changed the centre of trade. 

What is the Average Growth of a Male 
Person from his 18 th Year to Full Height? 

Dr. Landon, the eminent physiologist, 
gives the following figures for the average 
height and weight of a male from 18 to 30, 
when he, reaches full growth. At 18, 170 
centimetres and 61*26 kilogrammes; at 19, 
170*6 cm. and 63*32 kg.; at 20, 171*1 cm. 
and 65 kg.; at 25, 172*2 cm. and 68*29 kg. : 
at 30, 172*2 .cm; and 68*9 kg, ' . 
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MARS HIDDEN BY 
THE MOON 

INTERESTING EVENT IN 
WEDNESDAY’S SKY 

How the Planet Will Skirt the 
Lunar Horizon 

A CONTRAST OF WORLDS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The planet Mars will be hidden by 
the Moon on Wednesday evening, 
November 5, so, if the sky is clear, an 
interesting celestial event may be seen 
with the naked eye. 

The Moon will be almost due south, 
high up, and but little over the first 
quarter phase. She will therefore not 
be too bright, permitting Mars to be 
easily seen. 

As seen from* London Mars will disap¬ 
pear behind the upper part of the Moon 
at about three minutes past 8 o’clock, 
and will reappear twenty minutes later 



The occultation ol Mars 


from a point a little to the right, as 
shown in the diagram. Mars thus 
appears to pass behind the top edge of 
our satellite. 

For two or three hours beforehand 
the Moon will be seen gradually ap¬ 
proaching Mars, which will be to the 
left of her. 

As seen from soutli-west England, 
Mars will be obscured for a shorter 
period, while, in south Devonshire, it 
will appear only to graze the Moon. 

Through a telescope this occultation 
of Mars will be a fascinating sight, for 
the globe of the planet, in passing 
behind the upper edge of the Moon, will 
only very gradually disappear ; and, as 
observed from some situations in Eng-, 
land, it will be seen to skirt the lunar 
horizon, and slowly dip like a great 
moon itself behind the inverted moun¬ 
tains of our satellite. Through ordinary 
astronomical telescopes this part of the 
Moon’s landscape will appear to be 
upside down. 

The planet will reappear from behind 
the bright edge of the Moon, where lie 
will be first observed as a slight hump 
among the lunar mountains.. Then he 
will slowly emerge, growing larger, and 
appear to travel along, the lunar 
horizon till he finally breaks av*ay and, 
as it w r ere, drops into space. 

A Planet’s Atmosphere and Clouds 

The delicate, rosy-tinted markings of 
Mars will be in strong contrast to the 
silvery whiteness and hard, dark shadows 
of our satellite. 

The absence of appreciable atmo¬ 
sphere on the Moon, and her proximity 
being but 240,000 miles avmy, account 
for this. On the other hand. Mars has 
both atmosphere and clouds, and is, 
moreover, nearly 90 million miles away, 
so his markings will be very faint at this 
immense' distance—which is almost as 
far as the Sun. 

This also accounts for Mars appearing 
so small as compared with the Moon ; 
actually he is nearly twice the width— 
4230 miles, as compared with our satel¬ 
lite’s 2163 miles ; but such is the effect 
of distance that 140 globes, the apparent 
size of Mars now*, could be placed across 
the disc of the Moon as she appears to 
our vision; G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus is in 
the south-east. In the evening Jupiter is in 
the south-west, Mars and Uranus in the south. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


< An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

What Has Happened Before 

Mr. RWell Arnold, a schoolmaster, 
inherits Sa]thorpe' School He and 
his sister Bess meet Jack Seagrave, a 
boy employed by Farmer Soper, whose 
land adjoins Salthorpe. 

Mr. Jarvis, the assistant master, 
advises Mr. Arnold to raise money for 
the school by selling 200 acres of land 
to Soper, but Mr.. Arnold makes an 
enemy of the farmer. Jack Seagrave 
suggests that the school should farm 
the land,' and Mr. Arnold makes 
him a pupil at Salthorpe. . 

At the suggestion of Mr. Jarvis 
Jack is kidnapped by Soper’s brother, 
who owns a steam trawler. Gerald 
Darcy, Jack’s friend, discovers that 
he is’Ynissing and pursues the trawler 
in a motor-boat. Soper and Jarvis 
also- arrange to send a launch in 
chase to take Jack off the trawler. 

Seeing a launch in pursuit the skip¬ 
per steers the trawler into a bank of 
tog, where she is rammed by a steamer. 
Jack is thrown into the sea by the 
collision. 

CHAPTER 23 
Bess is Called to Order 

he news that someone else was 
on the missing boy's track was 
so startling that it took Jarvis a few 
moments to recover his composure. 

" They ought to catch her quite 
easily,"he replied, endeavouring to 
make his voice as natural as possible, 

"I don’t know. There is a fog 
out at sea/’ replied Mr. Arnold. 

Jarvis shook his head. 

" That's bad. Of course, you have 
informed the police, Mr. Arnold ? " 

" No. I want no scandal if I can 
avoid it, and, whatever happens, 
the police can do nothing. If, 
however, I get no news by morning, 
I shall have no other choice." 

Secretly Jarvis breathed a sigh 
of relief, for by morning the police, 
even if they knew, would not be 
able to do anything. Rut he pulled 
a long face. 

“It is a bad business, Mr. Ar¬ 
nold," he said gravely, " and I am 
very sorry for j^our worry. I am 
sorry, too, that I even suggested 
that .young Seagrave might have 
run away. I ought to have known 
better." • 

" 1 felt sure that he would not 
have done that in any circum¬ 
stances," replied the other quietly. 
** And I am obliged to you for your 
sympathy, Mr. Jarvis. Now you 
had better go to bed, for it is getting 
late, and you will have to take 
morning school tomorrow." 

" Very good, Mr. Arnold, But do 
not scruple to call me if you want 
me. You know, I shall be glad to 
help you in any way possible." 

“He seems to be kind,", said 
Russell to Bess, after Jarvis bad 
left the room. 

“ He's just pretending," returned 
Bess sharply. 

Her brother shook his head. 

"You are curiously..set against 
Mr. Jarvis, Bess," he said. " You 
should try not to yield to these 
ideas of yours. But you too must 
go to bed. It is long past } r our usual 
time." 

"And you, Russell," said Bess. 
" You are looking very tired." 

“ I will go soon, my dear," he told 
her; but it was past midnight before 
he finally went to his room, and even 
then it was a long time before he 
could sleep. 

He was roused b}' someone shak¬ 
ing him. Bess, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, was beside his bed, and her 
small face was very white. 

"They are back, Russell," she 
told him. 

He jumped up. 

"Have they got Jack ? " 

" No. Oh, Russell I ” she cried 
" The trawler has been sunk, and 
nothing found but bits of wreckage 
floating about. Jack—Jack is 
drowned l " ’ . 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
® the C. N. Storyteller 

By breakfast-time the news was 
all over the school, and the boys 
whispered together .as they ate. 

Even Jarvis looked subdued. 
Jarvis was a bad lot/ but the news 
of Jack's death had shocked him, 
He had meant to get tiie boy out of 
the way, but he had never dreamed 
of this tragedy, and now he felt 
much upset and even more scared— 
scared because he was afraid thatJn 
some way his share in the business 
might leak out. 

He was- most anxious to sec 
Soper, but could not get away till 
after dinner, and it was nearly three 
in the afternoon before he at last 
arrived at the farm/’ . 

Jabez was busy in the bam as 
Jarvis came in, and he looked up 
with a scowl. 

" What's the matter with judu ? " 
he demanded. " Your face is as long 
as a fiddle." 

For once Jarvis did not answer 
■back. - 

"I have bad news, .Soper," he 
said. " The Cormorant lias been 
sunk in a collision, and I fear that 
everybody has been drowned." 

Soper stared. 

- " Simon drowned I" he exclaimed. 
"Who told you that ? " ' 

Jarvis explained. 

" This fellow Benham picked up 
wreckage and a lifebuoy with the 
trawler's name on it. There's no 
doubt she's gone." ... 

." And the boy with her ?" asked 
Soper slowly. 

" It looks like ; it," said Jarvis. 
" Benham said that there was a 
thick fog, and it’s hardly likely 
that Emmett found her before the 
collision." 

" It’ll save us a bit if he didn’t," 
said Soper. " He can’t charge us 
so much if he didn’t have to go 
across to Holland." 

"But I'm going to charge ye," 
came a harsh voice, and both men 
jumped round to see the burly form 
and fierce, red face of Simon Soper 
in the entrance. " I'm a-going to 
charge ye," he repeated harshly. 
"It's, your fault that I lost my 
I boat, and you’ve got to pay for a 
new one. If ye don’t, I’ll tell on 

ye” .. . v 

The two stood staring stupidly. 
Even Jarvis could find nothing to 
say, for once in his life. 

’ CHAPTER 29 

Poor Luck for Jack 

J ack could swim like a fish, so 
he was in no J immediate 
danger. Treading water, he looked 
round and saw the trawler heeling 
over farther and farther as the great 
bulk of, the steamer pressed her 
down. 

For the moment the two vessels 
were locked together, and even 
as he watched he saw the trawler's 
skipper clambering frantically into 
the lorechains of the tramp. Bill 
followed and the engineer, in his 
grimy overalls, was scrambling 
after him. 

" Not thinking of me," said Jack 
to himself scornfully. " I can 
drown for all they care." 

The trawler was doomed, and 
presently she rolled right over and 
began to sink. Jack's first impulse 
was, of course, to swim for the 
steamer, and he had taken a couple 
of strokes in her direction before he 
realised that she still had way on 
her, and that there was danger of 
being sucked in under her screw.. 
Swinging round he swam away. 
The steamer was travelling faster 
than he had thought, and in a few 
moments was past. He shouted for 
all he was worth, hut apparently no 
one heard, and before he knew what 
was happening she was lost in the 
smother of fog. 

* The trawler's rusty keel was 
visible for a few moments, then her 
stern cocked up and she sank with a 
great gurgling sound. Luckily for 


himself. Jack was far enough away 
from her to be safe from the suction 
that followed the trawler’s dis¬ 
appearance. 

As’ she disappeared all sorts of 
things rose to the surface. Hatches, 
loose planks, old fish baskets 
bobbed in the eddies, and broken 
pieces of mast rose: and fell in the 
swell of the water. 

Jack swam back, got hold of a 
spar, hung on and looked about 
him.-: All was fog. The clammy 
grey folds enveloped him so that 
he-could not see fifty yards in any 
direction. Bv this time the tramp 
had finally disappeared, and he was 
all alone. 

Jack knew the North Sea and 
was aware that a fog like this might 
last for hours. Night was coming 
on, and although the. water , was 
not very cold it was unlikely that 
he could keep afloat until morning. 
For a mordent chill fear clutched 
at his heart. 

Just then he heard the dog bark., 
again. The sound was closer, and 
it had a wonderfully comforting 
effect. He shouted as loudly as he 
could. * 

No answer, and he waited and 
listened. Presently a fresh sound 
reached his cars, a sound which he 
recognised as the steady drone 
of a launch's engines. 

" Help! " he shouted again. 
" Help 1 " 

A puff of wind creased the glassy, 
grey sea and lifted the fog a little. 
Next minute Jack caught a glimpse 
of a dark object whieh seemed to 
be heading in his direction. 

“ Help 1 " he called once more. 

The dog barked again, then came 
the sound of a human voice. Next 
moment the launch had shot into 
the little opening in the fog and 
Jack saw her plainly. 

" Bert Emmett ! " he said 
hoarsely. Did anyone ever strike 
more cruel luck ? " 

At the same moment Emmett 
spotted Jack. "Hi, Nick," he called 
out to his companion. "There's 
the kid himself in the water 1 " 


CHAPTER 30 


What Bert Said 


Owing lived all his life at Soper's, 
A * Jack _ knew as much, or 
perhaps more, about Bert Emmett 
than was known to Soper himself. 
He knew all about his. smuggling 
games, but these he thought little 
of. There was a .worse and more 
dangerous side to the man's 
character, so much so that Jack 
would , actually have felt safer 
aboard the . trawler than in Em¬ 
mett's hands. 

Jack had heard what Emmett 
had said to his companion, and in 
a flash realised that somehow or 
other Emmett was in the plot. How 
he could not tell, but Emmett 
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had given himself away and Jack 
meant to act accordingly. 

He had not, however, much time 
to think, for next moment the 
launch had reached him. The dog, 
a big, half-starved looking collie, 
barked again, and Emmett roughly 
. ordered it to be quiet. 

" What , on Earth are you do¬ 
ing there ? " he demanded of Jack. 
" Where's the trawler ? " 

" Sunk ! ” Jack answered. " Run 
down in the fog. Llelp me aboard." 

" Sunk 1 " repeated Emmett in 
amazement, .as, he caught hold 
of Jack and hauled him over the 
side. Then, as he noticed the 
floating wreckage: "My word! 
Nick Lewin, it's a fact. The Cor¬ 
morant's gone to Davy - Jones. 
Where's Soper and the rest of 
I 'cm ? ” he demanded of Jack. 

Jack fell down into the cockpit 
of the launch. He was somewhat 
exhausted after his . swim, but 
nothing like so much as he was 
pretending to be. "They’re all 
right," lie answered . hoarsely. 
"They got aboard, the other 
craft." , 

" And left you to swim, eh ? " 
said Emmett with a grin on his hard 
face. " That's Simon Soper all 
over. It’s a mighty good thing 
for. you that we came up when 
we did." 

" It certainly was," agreed Jack. 
“ I'm very grateful to you. Which 
way are you going ? " 

Emmett scowled. "Ask no ques¬ 
tions and you won't hear no lies," 
he said harshly. " Get forrard and 
go below." 

Jack knew better than to dis¬ 
obey. He crawled slowly down 
through the hatch into the dirty 
little cabin where he stripped off 
his wet clothes and rubbed himself 
down with an old sack. Then he 
found a blanket, wrapped himself 
in it, and lay down in one of the 
blinks. He closed his eyes, but 
though he pretended to sleep his 
brain had never been busier. 

The matter was quite clear. 
Emmett had been looking for him. 
Someone .must have commissioned 
the smuggler to follow up the 
trawler and take him off.. Who 
had done this and why they had 
done so he could not imagine, but, 
in any case, it had not improved 
his chances of escape. He racked 
his brain to think of some way of 
getting clear, but could see no plan. 

Presently he heard someone 
moving, and Lewin'put his head 
into the cabin. He stared at Jack 
for a moment, and then went back. ; 

" He’s asleep," 'Jack heard him 
say to the other. " Pretty nigh 
done in, I reckon." Then he must 
have glanced at the compass, for 
suddenly’he exclaimed: "Why, 
you’ve turned her right round, Bert. 
You're a-heading west again." 

" In course, I am. Ye didn’t 
think I was coon enough to go 
all the way to Holland, did ye ? " 

u But what are ye going to do 
with the lad ? " inquired Lewin. 

" There's places a sight nearer* 
than Holland where we can dump 
him," replied Emmett, and the 
way he spoke sent shivers crawling 
down Jack's spine. 

** If that's .your notion, why did 
ye trouble to pick him up ? " 
demanded Lewin. 

" Y r ou're a bit crazy Nick. 
That's what's the matter with you," 
sneered Emmett. " Don't ye see 
the pull we gets over Soper so 
long as we holds the boy ? " He 
lowered his voice, and, try as he 
might, Jack could not catch the 
next few words. 

Then he heard Lewin laugh. 
" You are a oner, Bert," he said. 
“ We can keep him safe there in 
the cave, and, mebbe, make him 
useful as well." 

Now, at last, Jack began to 
understand. These two scamps 
meant to keep him prisoner in some 
hiding-place of their own, and use 
him for their own purposes. This 
was much worse than being merely 
landed in Holland where, at any 
rate, he would have been at liberty, 
and might have been able to find 
his way home. 

TO BE CONTINUED I 
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Who Was He ? 

The Deaf Musician 

bout a century and a half 
ago a Court musician in 
Germany had a little son who 
showed a remarkable talent for 
music, and his father determined 
to make him a musical prodigy,’ 
such as Handel and Mozart had 
been, in order that he might 
prove a source of profit to his 
spendthrift parent. 

So for long, weary hours tho 
boy was kept practising at the 
piano, and even in the middle of 
the night, as a child of six, he 
was roused to continue his music 
lessons. The marve] is that he 
was not killed by such treatment. 

Fortunately the father realised 
that his boy would need better 
teaching than he himself, could 
give him if the son were to be¬ 
come a great musician. He 
therefore sent him as a pupil to 
an archbishop’s organist. 

It was not long before the 
young musician obtained a post 
in a prince's band, and he 
astonished his companions by 
the way in which he composed 
while at the piano. 

Going later to Vienna lie 
sought the help of the great 
composer Haydn, but that mas¬ 
ter was a poor teacher, and the 
youth learned nothing from him. 
When Haydn wanted him to 
write after his name “ Pupil of 
Haydn," the boy said indig¬ 
nantly, " No, I shall not, for you 
never taught me anything." 

As he grew older the young 
musician became even more 
outspoken. Once‘when playing 
to an aristocratic audience which 
seemed without appreciation, 
and carried on a conversation, 
he rose from the piano, shouting 
" I will play no longer before 
such hogs," and in a fury 
stamped out of the house. 

Y r et underneath his rough and 
uncouth manner lay a generous 
disposition. He composed works 
df growing importance and used 
to make up his music as he 
walked through the woods and 
in the fields. 

Then a great calamity over¬ 
took him. He gradually became 
deaf, and shut himself off more 
and more from intercourse with 
his fellow men, for he could not 
bear that they should notice his 
deafness. However, this made 
no difference to his art, and his 
greatest works were composed 
after he lost his hearing. 

Never was there such a hard 
and patient worker. Although 
a genius full of inspiration he 
would work out liis compositions 
slowly and carefully, going over 
them again and again till they be¬ 
came perfect. He was probably 
the greatest of all composers. 

He had relations whom he 
helped con¬ 
tinually, but 
they were sel- 
•fish and un¬ 
grateful, and 
it is said that 
his death was 
hastened by 
the ingratitude 
of a nephew 
whom he particularly befriended. 
Here is his portrait. VT.o was he ? 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

A landlady was showing her 
prospective lodger his bedroom. 
“ 1 am sorry,” she said, “ this 
room overlooks the railway line, 
and there is a good deal of noise 
from passing trains. But no doubt 
you will get accustomed to that 
after the first two or three nights.” 

“ Don’t bother about that,” 
replied the lodger. “ I can easily 
get over that difficulty by sleeping 
at a friend’s house for the first two 
or three nights.” 

0 0.0 
What Ami? 

A stranger, dear reader, solicits 
your care. 

And begs that his name to your 
friends you’ll declare. 

Of all other persons most worthy 
I’m thought, 

But in no one’s esteem could I ever 
be brought; 

In every sublime, in each dignified, 
station 

I’m held irb derision by most of the 
nation; 

With every superior I’m sure to be 
seen, 

With thieves in the jail so often 
have been; 

A friend to mankind in village or 
city, 

I am equally ready to ruin or pity. 
These hints are enough; but if 
. more you require, 

Tin a stranger 'to heat, though, 
formed in the fire, a nswcr next week 
0 0 0 

\yHAT sea would make a good bed¬ 
room ? A-dri-atic. 

0 0 0 

According to Taste 

J)iner: “Waiter, what is this 
stuff you have brought me ? ” 
Waiter: “ Cottage pudding, sir.” 
Diner: “ All, I thought so 1 I 
can taste the plaster and the wall¬ 
paper I ” 

‘00 0 
Result o t the Painting Contest 
The first prize of £1 in the painting 
contest described in the C.N. 
for October 4 has been awarded to 
Nora * Woodley, 63 Norwood, 
Beverley, Yorkshire ; and the five 
prizes of 2s. 6d. each to R. Cain, 
Leicester; A. Gordon, Grange, 
Banffshire; Edna Lyddiatt, Bir¬ 
mingham ; Kathleen Radnor, 
Clevedon, Somerset; and F. A, 
Siviter, Birmingham. 

Here is another painting contest 
open to all readers. The Editor will 
give a first prize of £l, and five 
other prizes of 2s. 6d. each to the 
readers who paint this weather 
picture for November best. 

The picture must be pasted on a 
postcard, and should be addressed 
to C.N. Painting, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C.4, and 
be posted to arrive by November 10. 
Under the picture write: “ In this 
contest I agree to accept the 
Editor’s decision as final,” and 
add your name and address. 


What is the simplest way of 
protecting a Turner picture 
in the National Gallery ? 

Place a Constable on each side 
of it 


0 0 0 
Gff the Track^ 



gNip : “ Why, what is the matter, 
Snap ? You look all puffed up _3 
and out of shape.” 

Snap : “ Can you wonder ? I 
have just taken a short cut through 
the Nettle Forest!” 

0 0 0 
An Acrostic 

ancient judge, for strength 
renowned; i 

An ancient father must be found; 

An ancient hero, wise and sage ; 

An ancient prophet next engage; 

An ancient priest must then be 
told; 

An ancient Spartan brave and bold ; 

An ancient Jew you’ll lastly bring— 

A wise and understanding king. s 
The initials gained will then unfold - 
What oft was worn in days of old. 

Solution next week 

0 3 0 

Staying Power 

Two business men were talking to 
one another when a man passed 
them. 6 

“ That is Johnson ; he works for " 
me,” said one of the business men. 

“ He’s an honest-looking chap,” 
remarked the other. “ He seems 
rather elderly ; has he any staying 
power ? ” 

“He has too much staying 
power,” replied the first man sadly. 
“He began in my firm at the bot- 1 
tom of the ladder, and he has 
stayed there ever since.” 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Norwich ? 

This name is spelt in Domesday 
Book Norwic, and the meaning 
is the North Wic, or dwelling, that 
is the northern village. I 

0 0 0 

What letter of the alphabet is 
necessary to make a shoe? 
The last. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Do You Know Me ? An oyster — 
A Puzzle in Rbyme. Less-on 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 
Invitation. INnkeeper, Violets, 
TAble, Tin, ONe. 


Wise Old Weather Saws—November 



Jacko Loses a Friend 

J acko wasn’t nearly so keen on farm work after he had been 
chased by the turkeys. 

“ We don’t hear much about Jacko’s farm work nowadays,” 
said Mr. Jacko one morning. “ I was afraid it wouldn’t last.” 

“ Such a pity,” said Mrs. Jacko, with a sigh, “ but it can’t 
be helped if the boy finds the farm too much for him.” • 

“ More likely Jacko’s too much for the farm,” said Adolphus, 
with a nasty chuckle. “ I shouldn’t be surprised if he hasn’t 
been forbidden to go near the place again.” 

“ You’ll be interested to hear that I am going to the farm 
this afternoon,” said Jacko, loftily. And he strode out of the 
room with his head in the air. 

Farmer Jones was quite surprised to see him again. 

“ I thought I’d seen the last of you,” he said. “ What with 
them turkeys.” 

Jacko tried to look dignified. “ I prefer to forget such an 
unpleasant incident,” he said grandly. He had seen the phrase 
in a book, and thought it sounded very impressive. 

So did Farmer Jones. He said he didn’t understand grand 
language, bat that he liked Jacko for his pluck. 

“ There’s many who’d have stayed away altogether,” he 
said, “ and I like a boy as shows a bit of spirit.” 

He took Jacko into the farmhouse and gave him a big slice of 
bread and honey. It fairly made Jacko’s mouth water. He 
vowed he’d be a farmer when he grew up. 

But half an hour later he rather changed his mind. Farmer 



Jones said he couldn’t sit in the farm kitchen all the afternoon, 
and that he’d got a job for him. 

“ I want some water taken to the stables,” he said. And he 
gave Jacko two pails and told him to fill them at the pond. 

Jacko found it really hard work, for he had to carry the pails 
right across the farmyard. They were tied to a nasty wooden 
thing called a yoke, which w T ent round his neck, and every now 
and then it slipped and half the water got spilt, and he had to 
go back for more. 

And at last the farmer lost his temper. He said he couldn’t 
wait, all night for the water, and that he’d rather get it himself 
than wait for Jacko to fetch it 1 

He rushed up to the pond and elbowed Jacko out of the way, 
and, in his hurry, he tripped over the buckets and fell headlong 
into the water. 

He was simply furious when he clambered out all covered 
with duckweed. And he told Jacko never to show his face in 
the place again! 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


The Dog that Stayed Behind 

This story of a clever dog who took 
good care of his master’s property 
comes from Bristol. 

He used to accompany his 
master when he drove into the 
town to shop. One day, as they 
were driving home, liis master 
heard him barking loudly ; but, 
paying little attention, he called 
out to the dog to follow, and 
drove on. 

When he got home the master 
found that an important parcel 
had been left behind, and has¬ 
tened to drive back to the town 
to fetch it. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the 
road, the master saw the dog 
sitting on the parcel and guard¬ 
ing it. 

Evidently the dog had seen 
the parcel drop, and, not being 
able to attract his master’s 
attention, had waited faithfully 
for his return. 


La chien qui resta en arriere 

Cette histoire d’un chien intelligent 
qui prit grand soul de ce qui ap- 
partenait a son maitre, nous vient de 
Bristol. 

II accompagnait son maitre 
quand ce dernier venait en 
voiture a la ville pour y faire ses 
emplettes. Un jour, qu’ils re- 
tournaient a la maison, son 
maitre l’entendit aboyer avec 
force; n’y attachant que . peu 
d’importance, il ordonna au chien 
de le suivr.e, et continua son 
chemin. 

Arrive cliez lui, Ie maitre 
s’apercut qu’il manquait un colis 
important, et il se hata de 
retourner a la ville le chercher. 

Tout a coup, au milieu de la 
route, il vit le chien assis sur le 
paquet, montant la garde. 

Evidemment le chien avait 
vu tomber le colis, et, se trouvant 
dans l’impossibilite d’attirer 
I’attention de son maitre, il avait 
fidelement attend u son re tour. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Porridge Bowl 

17 very morning, directly 
1 breakfast began, Jean 
made a fuss about eating her 
porridge. 

Jock and Sally enjoyed every 
bit of theirs, and so did Daddy 
and Mother; but it was no use 
Daddy saying that all little 
Scots girls ate porridge,, be¬ 
cause Jean only said, “ I don’t 
care, I don’t want it.” 

The worst of it all was that 
Jean was the thin one of the 
family, not nice and fat and 
jolly like Jock and Sally, and 
that was why the doctor said 
she must eat her porridge, with 
lots of sugar and milk in it. ] 
Breakfast - time was quite 
miserable, and nearly every 
morning Jean ended her break¬ 
fast in tears. Then Cook went 
home for her holidays and 
promised the children that she 
would bring- them presents 
.when she came back. 

Cook lived in Devonshire, 1 
where they make all sorts of 
lovely pottery— bowls, pots, and 
jugs of all colours and shapes. 

Cook kept her promise, and 
Jock’s present was a little 
green pot full of cream toffee. 
Sally had a brown jug full of 
Devonshire cream, and for 
Jean there were three little blue 
bowls lined with yellow. 1 
" They’re porridge bowls, 
miss,” said Cook ; “ and you 
mustn’t look at them till the 
morning. I’ll send your por¬ 
ridge up in one.” 

” But I don’t want any por¬ 
ridge,” cried Jean. 

” Just you eat it all up and 
see what you'll find in the 
bowl,” said Cook. 

This was so exciting that 
nobody had to coax Jean to 
eat her porridge the next 
morning. She ate it all up, 
and, when the last spoonful was 



Jean always made a fuss 


gone, she found a picture of a 
little black pussy sitting at the 
bottom of the bowl. 

The next morning Jean found 
a picture of a little white puppy 
dog ; and on the third morn¬ 
ing there was a picture of a 
blue bird swinging on a bough. 

Jean never makes a fuss 
about eating porridge now 1. 

In fact. Daddy often has to 
say, “ Don’t gobble, child ! ” 
because Jean never knows 
which bowl Cook has sent up, 
and she is so anxious to see 
whether there is a little black 
cat, a white puppy dog, or a. 
blue bird swinging on a bough 
at the bottom of her bowl 1 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly . the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children . in the world. 



The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s.; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


AT SCHOOL IN THE TOWER OF LONDON • CLOCK GOES AGAIN AFTER 157 YEARS 



The Great Seal Goes to Church—The Great Seal of England is the emblem of sovereignty 
and 13 affixed to the most important public documents, such as the writ summoning Parlia¬ 
ment. Here the Lord Chancellor is seen with the Great Seal being borne in its bag during the 
visit of the Judges to Westminster Abbey previous to the opening of the Michaelmas Law Term 



At School in the Tower ot London—Very few people know that there is a school in the Towe r 
of London where the children of married soldiers stationed on duty there receive their 
education. This picture shows a Junior class and its mistress in the middle of a lesson. 
The room itself does not suggest the romantic history connected with its surroundings 



A Sale of New Forest Ponies—Every year there is a sale Orkney Cattle Go to Market—On market days a steamer calls at the Art Students at Bolton Abbey—Students of the Leeds 

of unbroken New Forest ponies at Brockenhurst, Hamp- Orkneys and collects the cattle and produce of the crofters. This School of Art taking measurements in Bolton Abbey, 

shire, and here we seeafriskyanimal trying to getaway picture shows the animals being taken on the steamer from a boat Yorkshire, for use in a new history of the Abbey 



The Clock that Stopped for a Century and a Half—This marine chronometer, made by John The Zeppelin that Crossed the Atlantic—A picture taken on the airship herself aftershe had 
Harrison, the famous horologist, nearly 200 years ago, stopped working in 1767, but ha3 started her voyage to America showing the bottom of the Z R 3. The photograph was 
now been setgoing again by Commander Rupert Gould, who is shown on the left of the picture dropped by parachute and, after being motored across France, arrived in London by aeroplane 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THREE CLEVER BOYS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press(1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada. Imperial News Co. (Canada). Ltd.: Australasia. Gordon and Gotch: South Africa. Central News Agency; India, A. IL Wheeler aridCo. 
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